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particular width across the world. For, quarter by 


juarter, the Review seeks to represent within its pages 


hat interchange of experience, that common dedi- 


ation to the same great cause, which brought two 
undred men and women together from the ends 
Mf the earth to the hills of central Germany. 

The first article in the October issue is, as will 
be expected, devoted to the meeting itself. Written 
Ose up against the realities of the Willingen scene, 
gives a vivid and faithful picture of the gathering, 
with its achievements and shortcomings, which we 


€ proud to publish. 





























The Willingen meeting, moreover, brought bot 
a renewal of fellowship with friends of long-standin 
and the promise of collaboration with fellow-worke 
new to the Review. Old and new friends alike 
gave an insight into the problems, the prospec 
the critically urgent tasks, confronting the Christian 
Church across the world; and the opportunity to 
reflect that insight in future issues of the Internation¢ 
Review of Missions is eagerly anticipated. 

Other contributors to this current issue, though 


not present at Willingen, write in the context of many 





of the concerns which pre-occupied the Willingen 
delegates. In these pages you will find contributio 
to regional discussions of the social welfare challenge 
which have taken place under missionary auspices; 
some account of experimentation in education if bok 
the vital field of African women and girls ; presente 
tion of plans to meet India’s need for the training 
of Christian leadership, ordained and lay; and 
articles which penetrate two of the many spheres 
of ‘communication’ in which the missionary 
enterprise must move. They deal respectively ang 


with the techniques of audio-visual aids and with 
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-standig environment as exemplified in the life and work 
-worke of Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 

ids alike We do not, moreover, forget the significant 
rOSPeC# deliberations on Faith and Order which take place 
Christiat at Lund, Sweden, as this issue of the Review is 
unity @ assembled ; and we hope, too, that as an outcome 
ernationd 


of that conference a further impetus towards unity 


will find expression in contributions to the /nter- 


, though 


t of many 


national Review of Missions. 


In an economic situation which becomes no easier 
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look forward to your continued fellowship in the 
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year before us. 
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| This book will be of great value to those interested in the problems of missions 
and in African affairs. 
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WILLINGEN 1952 
By JOHN BEATTIE 


Spy Oren to the Willingen meeting from the narrower ways of an 

African rural community, I found myself rather lost among 
the wide-ranging concerns of the International Missionary Council. 
Yet as the meeting developed I discovered that many of the high- 
sounding problems presented were really in a universal form my 
own questions, dwelt with daily in a local setting. Written with the 
dust of Willingen still upon my shoes, much of what is said must 
bear the marks of failure to relate or to comprehend. Impressions 
are here rather than solid judgments. At least this may whet the 
appetite for more careful statements which will follow on this stage 
in the continuing study of the missionary obligation of the Church, 

I must set down first, with thanks and praise, the fact that at 
Willingen the Church stood right in the middle of everything. The 
building was in the middle. It was built of local stone, timber and 
slate, and the great wooden cross against the wall went right down 
to earth. There, daily, we worshipped and studied the Bible, and 
there, indeed, God spoke to us. But also Christ’s folk of Willingen 
were in the middle. They took us to their hearts, and served our 
needs and we were at home. Here it was literally true, as they said 
to us, that ‘men who have kept peace and quiet in their hearts are 
upholding you’. What a multitude of others they spoke for also. 

We were an unwieldy body of two hundred delegates from forty 
countries, struggling to think together and to express ourselves in 
one language, English, which often proved inadequate. We — 
a jargon and used it till our sense of humour intervened. All of us 
were thinking hard, and some agonized in thought. Those who 
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2 eg were not the only contributors, and for not a few the problems 
at defied understanding in conference hall and group discussion 
became clear in the hour of worship or in intimate heart-to-heart 
exchanges between two or three. Half-way through the meeting, 
after hearing interim reports from the five main working grou 
into which we were divided, we confessed to one another our dis- 
appointment. What we had hoped for we could not clearly define, 
but it had not come. ‘Distilled wisdom’ sounded of the world, and 
‘prophetic words’ too high-flown. We did not doubt the Great 

ommission of our Lord to ‘Go’, but we needed some gracious 
light from Him to chide our misunderstandings of His will and to 
direct obedience. Implicit in all our thinking was the belief that the 
Holy Spirit would be our guide if we would but let Him. So, with 
humble and expectant prayer, we set to work again. 

We were aware that in our day the Christian Faith was bein 
challenged more powerfully than ever before, just when the Churc 
which proclaimed it had become truly worldwide. “The children of 
this world’ were ‘wiser than the children of light’, and our wisdom 
seemed but foolishness. Ahead lay darkness, but we remembered 
that the kingdom of God had always been a hidden kingdom, 
seen only by the eye of faith, and often most clearly seen in times 
of darkness. In the darkness we touched the harsh stubbornness of 
a Cross, harsh, but familiar and reassuring. We knew we had in 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ the only saving truth and that, 
with all their sweeping victories, the rulers of this darkness now in 
the ascendant offered but false hopes. Only the message of the 
Cross went deep enough to redeem the disillusioned and the 
despairing. Because we were ‘under the Cross’ we knew also its 
rebuke. We had to confess that the worst obstacles to the Gospel 
had often been the lives of those who professed Christ with the 
lips, and that the spiritual vitality of our missionary obedience had 
too often been sapped by the hardening effects of a certain worldly 
success. We must face our failures and our shallowness, more fearful 
of God’s judgments than of anything man could do to us. Time 
was running out on a Church that had lost the initiative in the most 
crucial of all wars. Only a Church far more humble about itself 
and far more ready to glory in obedience to its Lord and King 
would advance, possessed by His risen power and looking for His 
coming again in final victory. 


GOSPEL BEFORE OBLIGATION 


Remarkable as our gathering was, we did not over-value it as 
an expression of the worldwide Church. The Church was all here 
in Willingen, before we came, in the local community of worshipping 
people. It moved me much to realize that this small fellowship, like 
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that other one to which, in its West African village, my thoughts 
often returned, was indeed His Church in all the fulness given to 
it in Christ, the King and Head. Small, weak and sinful it might be, 
but all the realities of Christ’s kingdom were there to be appropriated. 
I think the little church at Willingen was God’s first word to us 
gathered there. When we tried to strain after new discovery, we 
seemed always to be told to look again at what had already been 
given and that lay before our eyes. Christ had died and risen again, 
and ‘where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I’. Before we could understand the missionary obligation of the 
Church we must grasp anew the Gospel behind the obligation. 
Like most of our insights this came to us cumulatively. It Tot 
out of the first verses of 1 Corinthians in our Bible study, as Dr 
Kraemer banished our impression that the verse ‘Grace be unto 
you and peace’ was only a benevolent benediction. Instead he 
proclaimed it an announcement that all the riches of Christ’s grace 
and wholeness belonged to the weak and erring Corinthian church 
there and then. In one group we were struggling to define an ‘in- 
digenous church’, one ‘related to the soil yet rooted in Christ’. We 
had to conclude that the Church is everywhere the Church when 
it cannot be destroyed by dismemberment from without, because 
its members stem from Christ Himself, and where they are the 
Church is. It came home again to us that this means that every 
Christian and every group of Christians is charged with mission, 
both to those at their doors and to the ends of the earth. We felt 
rebuked that we had often put our faith in the Church as an organ- 
ization and had failed to believe that the Holy Spirit really works 
in individual hearts. The transmission of the Faith was meant to be 
something urgent, personal and dynamic. Our regimentation had 
taken the life out of it. The Church must represent men’s eager 
response to the good news of the kingdom, or it was not the Church. 

Now, left like that, this emphasis on the local character of the 
Church might well seem like individualism run mad, like linking 
mission with fragmentation. There was clearly another side to this 
truth. The very same passage in Corinthians which set Christ at 
the heart of the local community of His people also condemned 
the divisions that had come among them and challenged them with 
the question, ‘Is Christ divided?” We had seen that the Church is 
local, but we had also to see it as ‘one o’er all the earth’. Since the 
Great Commission was addressed to believers everywhere we could 
no longer maintain the separation of ‘sending’ and ‘receiving’ 
churches, or of ‘mother’ and ‘daughter’ churches. (As one person 
put it, the daughters now had children of their own and the mothers 
were become grandmothers.) There was no longer justification for 
maintaining a mission organization alongside a church organization, 
for both were equally charged with mission. Our missionary 
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obligation, applying locally everywhere, united us everywhere. At 
the same Shes ae onnedy Herve the Willingen meetin salting 
the truth that the unity achieved, by the removal of all suggestion 
of dependence, could only be real if in every place the churches 
accepted full responsibility for their life in principle now and as 
speedily as possible in fact. The old categories of self-support, self- 

ropagation and self-government, while not adequate to describe an 
indigenous church, pointed to the ney for direct responsibility 
to its Divine Founder on the part of the Church everywhere. From 
the East came the story of the water-buffalo which was for sale. 
A would-be purchaser asked if it were independent. ‘Of course,’ 
replied the owner. ‘Don’t you see it is standing on its own legs?’ 
‘But can it carry its load?’ came the demand. The part played by 
independence in reaching true unity was one of the lessons of the 
Willingen meeting. (Here one cannot but think of the recent history 
of the British Commonwealth.) One of the advances since the meeting 
at Whitby in 1947 was the ready acceptance by those churches 
which were being aided of the full implications of being the Church 
in their own lands. The lesson of China has not been missed. 

The call to unity and the necessity of unity came to us from 
so many directions. Two speakers were in our fellowship from 
church groupings which are outside the oecumenical movement and 
are very critical of it. These churches combine a strong theological 
adherence to local autonomy with a very live missionary zeal. While 
holding out no hope of any  gpmecage mes relationship with the 
International Missionary Council, our friends expressed for those 
they represented a desire to give and to receive such brotherl 
encouragement as might prove possible. In this deeply felt thou 
barely articulate desire for a spiritual unity one cannot but see the 
work of the Holy Spirit. Some forty per cent of Christian missio 
effort lies outside the oecumenical fellowship. This was very se 
a concern at Willingen, for we knew that in that forty per cent 
were some healthy correctives to dangers inherent in any ecclesiastical 

ouping, while at the same time they needed, with us, to be led 
- the Spirit into the oneness for which Christ prayed. Within the 
oecumenical fellowship itself the process of drawing together is 
going on, though with more sense of conviction and urgency among 
the younger than among the older churches. Thrice the Sacrament 
of Holy ttm ion was celebrated during the meeting, first with 
the Lutheran rite, then with the Anglican and lastly with the 
Reformed or Presbyterian. Each time an open invitation was given, 
and though all could not fully take part, all sat down together. 
There was little in our debates to indicate that we represented 
differing denominations. Denominationalism was irrelevant as we 
spoke of mission (ecclesia was less important than koinonia), except 

t we could not avoid the rebuke that came to us as we considered 
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the separatist sects of South Africa and elsewhere and owned that 
we could but approach them humbly, recognizing the evil example 
of our own divisions. Dr Mackay, leading our study of Ephesians, 
helped us all here from that Epistle. ‘He who brings us our ardour 
brings also our order’, he reminded us. Truth alone is not enough. 
For others with whom we differ have, too, their share of truth. 
Truth must be held and spoken in love, for both the truth and the 
love are from Christ who, as He draws us to Himself, draws us 
also to one another. A passion for truth and a passionately held 
belief in the communion of saints hold between them in tension 
the deeper secret of unity in Christ. We have no clear revelation 
yet as to the final form that unity will take before our eyes, but we 
must deny the Gospel and deny our mission if we do not respond 
with all our hearts to the prayer of our Lord, ‘that they all may 
be one’. 

While we realized that the Holy Spirit was drawing us together 
from within, we could see also that we were being driven from 
without to close our ranks. He who is Lord of history has permitted 
in history that power to cut His worldwide Church geographically in 
two be given to a political system which denies Him. Here in 
Willingen, so near the ‘iron curtain’, we could not but note a unity 
in the German church and, in the face of grave uncertainty, a 
confidence born out of suffering. With this one compared the dis- 
unity and the nervousness of those in lands further removed from 
the dividing line of danger. Herein lay God’s judgment and His 
mercy. There is so much that is dark and unexplained. How are 
we to relate the history of God’s redemption in Christ to history 
as the world sees it? How do we explain to men in our time the 
meaning of events as seen by faith in Christ? In this paper, as in 
our ordinary speech, it has been necessary to use the term ‘Church’ 
to mean both the Una Sancta of the Creed and the visible expressions 
of it on earth. How are these related, and what is their relation also 
to the eternal kingdom which they proclaim? For those who do 
not find the answer in the dogmas of Rome, these questions still 
lie in mystery and are to be wrestled with. Yet whatever be the 
answers, we do see this: that to go forth in mission is of the Church’s 
very life, and that without that obedience we shall have no worthy 
worship to offer, for in it we offer all things to Him who is Lord 
of all. We are finding that as the Church surrenders its life in 
mission it discovers new wholeness of life in Christ. 


Tue ABILITY AND OBLIGATION TO ADVANCE 


_The main practical issue at Willingen was, how to keep the 
missionary movement moving; how to ensure mobility for further 
advance; how to come to grips with new opportunities and to adapt 
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the work to changing needs. Churches had been founded and too 
much of the missionary resources, in men and in money, had become 
tied up in mere maintenance instead of being used for new witness. 
Missionaries numb with the knowledge of understaffing, board 
secretaries faced with cut budgets and leaders from the ends of the 
earth aware of the weakness of the churches which they represented, 
all these awaited some releasing word. What came to us was just 
the word in which the Great Commission is given (Matt. 28, 
18-20). We must simply take Christ at His word. He told us to go 
and preach and baptize. We are to baptize into the fullness of God’s 
Name, laying upon each new-won soul the riches of the kingdom 
drawn nigh to him, the unity of the fellowship which he enters 
and the command to ‘go’ in his turn to bring others to Christ. 
‘Every disciple a missionary, and no way out.’ Only through this 
spiritual decentralization shall we win free to mobility of evangelistic 
action. Only so shall we find emerging the small groups of committed 
Christians who will take on them gladly much of what has been 
left too often to full-time minister or evangelist. In the Church 
everywhere laymen must come into the front line, and full-time 
trained workers be set free for the work which others cannot do. 
The first priority is, then, to see that the Church is alive in a 
membership redeemed by and committed to Christ. ‘We must not 
leap ahead of grace.’ For the ministers, therefore, the essential task 
is to see that at the heart of the local church must be Bible study 
undertaken in the spirit of expectant prayer and related always to 
action. For the Church as we know it this must mean being born 
again and nothing less. 

In the institutions (educational, medical and welfare) which 
present a special problem of mobility, personal work must be central. 
Old tradition and prestige must not prevent the most searching 
criticism of what an institution stands for in itself and of how it 
serves the proclamation of the Gospel. 

As we worked at the pattern of advance we saw that the day 
of missions, as we had known them, was over. We had passed from 
paternalism to partnership, but here was something emerging beyond 
partnershi neness in the work. We were planning advance not 
only for the oldest but for the youngest churches, for all were in 
the front line and must plan in unity. Mission and unity were 
appearing inseparable as we obeyed, and each fed the other. 


PATTERNS OF ADVANCE 


A missionary map of the world still reveals considerable areas 
where the Church does not yet bear witness. It was one of the 
cheering things at Willingen to hear of new mission fields entered 
by the younger churches. In India, Papua, Arabia, West and East 
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Africa and in Latin America new territories were being occupied. 
The geographical spread of the Gospel must continue to be the 
concern of the churches planning together. The main thought at 
Willingen was, however, given to advances other than territorial. 
The central concern here was the relating of Christian faith and 
conduct to indigenous cultures. This was debated long and anxiously. 
The crucial word was ‘foreignness’. I was carried back in memory 
to West African Christians of the first generation, who had taken 
their orders from the word, ‘come out from among them, and be 
e separate saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and 
will receive you’. They knew old custom as a solid cake, pagan 
through and through. They would have quoted Samuel Rutherford, 
had they known him: ‘Build thy nest on no tree here, for ye see 
God hath devoted the forest to death.’ So they suffered loss and 
ostracism in following Christ. They became foreigners and an offence 
to their own kin because their citizenship was in heaven. They 
went out as messengers of the kingdom which has other customs 
and values. They lived by faith in Christ and in hope of an order 
still to come and yet theirs already ‘in Christ’. But can separation 
now and always be the last word? That was our problem. Christian 
living in too many places to-day is but a veneer on the surface of 
old custom, and there are dangerous emptinesses, left by separation, 
waiting to be filled. Further, the old order remains unchallenged, 
for it sees no rival save a borrowed culture which it regards as one 
with the Christian Faith which it rejects. Surely we cannot rest 
here. Christians firmly grounded in the Faith must find the way 
to express their faith in local terms wherever they are, that a foreign- 
ness, which is not of the Cross, may be purged and the Gospel be 
at home everywhere. Only by such drawing near will Christian 
culture provide a serious alternative that will challenge fundamentally 
the values of the old. Such a challenge will require courage and the 
facing of suffering, for in the last resort the Cross has an offence 
that cannot be purged and the Christian life a foreignness everywhere 
in the world. It must be so if the world God loved is to be redeemed. 
The starting-point of new cultural advance was, we saw, already 
provided in the character of the Christian home. An impressive 
record of missionary work on home and family life is already to be 
found. In most places, however, this concern needs to be brought 
from the circumference to the centre of attention. What stronger 
evidence could we find of its importance than was contained in a 
statement on the Church in Russia made to us by Dr Niemiller. 
In spite of the fact that it has not for thirty years been permitted 
to give instruction to its young people, the Orthodox Church in 
Russia has the appearance of being ‘on the way up’, with steadily 
increasing numbers. This can only be due to the influence of 
Christian homes. 
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Equally important for Christian advance was to know the needs 
of youth of all age-groups and to offer them Christ as Lord. The 
promotion of courses in which youth leaders from the churches can 
study and train is one of the most urgent corporate tasks confronting 
the churches within the National Christian Councils or without. 
The West can help here by supplying for periods the services of 
ogra staff to organize the initial courses in the territories where 

e youth work is to be done. 

In all spheres of advance the West must also help in the vital 
but complex task of selecting, producing and distributing Christian 
reading material in the most attractive forms. 

It was foreseen that strong nationalist feeling might, in some 
territories, tend to draw the churches on to the political band-waggon, 
or into legitimate but purely secular services. This was not the way 
of advance. The Church would best serve a nation by maintaining 
a detachment from political power, so that it might provide a 
conscience, while at the same time showing its solidarity with the 
world by witness in word and deed in matters of social justice and 
human rights. This attitude required a great alertness and vigilance; 
and outstanding evidence of these qualities at the international level 
was provided by the work of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. 

With so large a proportion of its members in Asia and Africa 
living on the land, and the problem of sheer hunger so acute in 
many places, the Church must give far more attention to the special 
problems of rural communities. It must not be forgotten what a 
strong appeal their land reforms gave to Communist forces in 
winning the initial welcome of more than one country. 

All these tasks pre-suppose joint planning and joint action be- 
tween the churches. Thinking must become more international and 
inter-racial. Much of this pattern of advance is relevant to conditions 
in the West, for Christianity is already becoming foreign in what 
used to be called western Christendom. A large measure of its 
offence may well prove to be its growing unity across the borders 
of nation and race. The churches themselves will be tested by this 
cause of offence, for it is not always clear where they stand in 
relation to the world. 


THE PEOPLE INVOLVED 


In all work founded on love, everything depends on the persons 
who carry out the programmes. Persons mattered greatly at Willingen. 
Fellowship with those from other lands than our own did more t 
the reading of many books to create unity and understanding. They 
opened their lips and we found that they were one with ourselves. 

hey also skallenged us with differing points of view on common 
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problems. We shall not forget the heart-cry of an eastern delegate 
protesting against our western ‘ice-box’ procedures, whereby we are 
more concerned with trying to capture truth ‘within the four walls 
of a single proposition’ than with expounding a ‘faith that sings’. 
There were those anxious to obtain further help before the rising 
walls of nationalism or religious intolerance could shut off from the 
rest of us their little corners of the Christian fellowship. There were 
those who spoke with authority begotten of suffering and spiritual 
a. Our thoughts and prayers are following those who have 
gone from our brief fellowship back behind iron curtains. Can we 
show the power of Christ before those closed doors by the passionate 
intercession to which the Spirit calls us? Out of such prayer may 
we not be given the divine strategy of a mission to Communism? 

The missionary, when we considered him at Willingen, proved 
to be a much more complex proposition than we had expected. 
We had thrown wide the doors of discussion by claiming categorically 
that every disciple must be a missionary—‘and no way out’. That 
led us to look more carefully at the ‘foreign missionary’, to see 
whether he constituted a special category distinguishable theologically 
from the rest. The use of the English word ‘foreign’ to describe 
one who must everywhere be at home within the wesibeii Christian 
fellowship, was strongly decried, but no adequate English alternative 
appeared. It seemed essential meantime to keep clear the distinction 
implied by the word, while seeking to avoid its continuing use. 
Yet, whatever be the theological significance of a mission that crosses 
national frontiers, it may well prove that differences of missionary 
function will find expression in the forming of missionary orders, 
having differing commitments and rules of life, within the one 
mission of the Church at home and abroad. We noted with great 
interest the Swiss experiment in training a lay order of missionaries 
who were going abroad to various posts in industry, business and 
government. 

A good deal of thought was given to the training of the ‘foreign 
missionary’, and it was agreed that this should include periods 
before, during and after the first tour of service. The significance 
of short-term service appointments was examined and also the supply 
of technical staff able to be moved about as they were needed. One 
need was specially emphasized in missionary service, the closer 
identification of the missionary with the life, language and aspirations 
of the people among whom he served. It was realized this did not 
mean imitation, but the eliminating, with due regard for health, of 
those conditions of living which in the past had often set the 
missionary apart from the rest of the Christian community. 

The con meeting reflected a great widening of the scope 
of missionary service, a widening resulting from the fact that 
obligation to mission was laid on every disciple. It should be of 
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the genius of the oecumenical Church to find ways to encourage 
and to hold within its recognition and its prayers every form of 
missionary witness. We agreed to study the possibility of forming 
an international missionary force which — be free to operate 
where the presence of antagonisms prevented the sending of nationals 
directly from one country to another. Whether this is only a special 
wing of missionary work, or whether it will have far-reaching 
significance, only time will tell. The suggestion which it contains is, 
however, noteworthy, for we have left the exercise of a wise and 
watchful opportunism far too much to our worldly foes. 

African and Asian Christians are more and more frequently 
appearing in the cities and in the pulpits of Europe and the West. 
At Willingen we recognized that this was essential to the mission 
of the Church, for the West was needing the freshness and inspiration, 
yes, and the laughter, of the younger brethren, to stir its set and 
narrow ways. The two-way traffic is on. 

Inseparable from the consideration of man-power available for 
sending abroad was the use to be made of man-power in each 
domestic situation. The fact had to be faced that in many lands 
God in His wisdom was not calling forth to the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments an adequate number of suitable men, and 
that often churches were unequal to the burden of their support. 
We had to ask ourselves whether our heavenly Father was not 

ing us a question by His apparent denial. The Church of Rome 

lieved in priests and more priests, and got them. We claimed to 
believe in the priesthood of believers, but did we act on that belief? 
Might it not be true to say that the ministers were being expected 
to ‘run the Church’, as though it were their special or even their 
sole concern? And were not the ministers themselves largely to 
blame for this view? Is not God calling us back to the ministry of 
the laity? Two practical issues were discussed here. One was the 
directing of the attention of churches and ministers to the training 
of voluntary lay workers. The other was the provision of a part- 
time ordained ministry. It was agreed that the former must be 
followed up everywhere. The latter involved questions relating to 
the nature of the ministry, and required careful examination first 
by those most competent in the churches. If all that Willingen 
delegates were contending for was true regarding Mission, then the 
teaching in theological colleges would need to be very drastically 
revised. We noted with great interest the experience of Bishop 
Newbigin, of South India, in dealing with a lack of ministers in a 

owing church. He had ‘a band of evangelists not tied to one station, 

ut sent to new villages for limited periods, after which the village 
must go on itself. Along with this, periodical conventions were held 
for vines elders for Bible study, study of problems and waiting in 
prayer on guidance from the Holy Spirit’. 
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From this very sketchy account of a meeting still too close in 
time to be seen in its true significance it may appear that the main 
— posed by the title of the conference were not answered. 

here was indeed a gap apparent between the practical and the 
theological thinking at Willingen. This may have been due in part 
to the arrangement of the working groups, by which the theological 
problems were somewhat segregated. Had it been possible to have 
some early interaction between the theological group and the others 
we might have arrived at clearer decisions and better theology. 
Even to those of us who were no experts, a certain limping and 
uncertainty was traceable to want of clarity on fundamental problems. 
Yet it did seem to some of us, perhaps more in ignorance than in 
humility, that the questions we were asking were less important 
than the questions God was asking of us. It may prove that the 
main word out of Willingen is a reminder that the Church is nothing 
without the presence and the power of the Holy Spirit, and that 
the Spirit is given when the Church goes forth in mission and unity 
to do what only the Spirit can make possible. 

Edinburgh, Jerusalem, Tambaram, Whitby and now Willingen 
have been temporary focusing points in a process of prayer, thought 
and action that is now worldwide and that will go on till our Lord 
returns. This was a forward-looking gathering with many youth 
delegates and an average age of only Seepaly t. It brought forth 
little that was startlingly original, but it has shown the way to set 
us marching. Now the questions and answers with which we dwelt 
at Willingen for two intensive weeks are to be laid urgently in many 
hands and on many hearts. May we not believe that the answers 
we most need, both theological and practical, will come to us by 
the Holy Spirit, as we exercise that uniquely Christian means of 
knowing and the only completely original activity—obedience. 


JoHN BEATTIE 





Editorial Note: The full text of two of the statements adopted at Willingen, 
The Missionary Calling of the Church and The Calling of the Church to Mission 
and Unity, will be found in the QuaRTERLY Notes bound up with this issue of 
the Review. 

A publication entitled The Missionary Obligation of the Church: Willingen, 
Germany, 1952, containing these two statements and other Willingen documents, 
is due to appear immediately. For particulars, see, later in this Review, International 
Missionary Bibliography, No. 569. 














KARL LUDVIG REICHELT 
1877-1952 
By SVERRE HOLTH 


lee history of Christian expansion knows of no instance of 

Christianity entering a society which might be characterized 
as a religious vacuum. Religion, however crude, was there before 
the arrival of the Christian missionary. It was so in the days of St 
Paul, and it is so to-day. The task of Christian missions has therefore 
always been to witness to the truth in Jesus Christ to people who 
already possessed religious concepts and practices. This fact has 
forced the missionary, whether consciously or unconsciously, so 
to adapt his method of approach that people might recognize his 
message as one relevant to their particular situation. 

This adaptation of approach involves both vocabulary and the 
concepts that underlie language. Any missionary who gives thought 
to his choice of vocabulary when conveying the Christian messa 
in a foreign tongue soon realizes that he is constantly using already 
existing religious concepts as points of contact. Every time the 
Bible has been translated into a new vernacular it has been impossible 
to avoid using already existing religious terms to express Christian 
truths. Missionaries and translators, if they are to make the Christian 
message intelligible and relevant, must of necessity draw upon the 
rich reservoir of religious concepts and terms which is already 
familiar to religious men of non-Christian faith. There can be no 
deep disagreement on this score, for no one can seriously deny the 
existence of such points of contact, areas of common ground, 
between the various religions. Disagreement arises when we come 
to define and clarify theologically the exact nature of these points 
of contact. The whole question of revelatio generalis is thus brought 
to the forefront. 

The matter of approach in the preaching of the Christian Gospel 
to non-Christian religious people is of paramount importance. 
It was a healthy sign when this vital matter was brought up for 
discussion at the Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, but it is to be deplored that the worldwide upheavals of 
recent years have tended to deflect attention from it. Although 
books relative to the subject have been published in recent years, 
both from the Barthian point of view and from that represented by 
the late Karl Ludvig Reichelt, they have not been seriously studied 
in missionary circles. The stimulus given in this whole matter by 
Karl Ludvig Reichelt will probably be better appreciated by a 
succeeding generation of students of the Christian mission. 

444 
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Karl Ludvig Reichelt was born on September 1st, 1877, in the 

parish of Barbu, near Arendal, Norway. His father was a sea- 
captain, who died when Karl Ludvig was still a child. His mother, 
the matron of an orphanage, provided her son with a teacher’s- 
training course at the Notodden Teachers’ Training College. After 
his graduation, he was for a short period a school-teacher in Telemark, 
while engaging in lay preaching in his spare time. In 1897 he entered 
the missionary training college of the Norwegian Missionary Society 
at Stavanger, finishing his course there in 1902. Shortly after his 
ordination in 1903 he sailed for China. His fiancée, Miss Anna 
Dorthea Gerhardsen, joined him later, and they were married in 
1905. 
iter a year of language study, Reichelt was appointed to 
Ninghsiang, Hunan, the Norwegian Missionary Society having 
opened work in this — some time before. In 1906, while 
still at Ninghsiang, Reichelt had an experience which became 
determinative for the rest of his missionary career. In that year he 
made his first visit to the famous Weishan Monastery near Ning- 
hsiang, and the impressions gained on that memorable occasion 
remained with him for the rest of his life. ‘I got a glimpse’, he wrote, 
‘of a peculiar and exclusive world, a world cme with deep 
religious mysticism, a world full of tragedy and heart-rending, but 
also vedios ane rich in points of contact and sacred religious 
material.’ In response to what he felt to be a call from God, he 
decided that he would prepare himself for ‘a special work among 
these people, by the cultivation of friendly intercourse with the 
monks and the religious and enlightened lay people’. He had 
made an attempt to speak to the friendly mo about the 
kingdom of God and to give them a mental picture of Christ. 
But he felt very keenly that it had been a failure. He realized that 
his knowledge of Buddhist thought and concepts was inadequate, 
and that he knew next to nothing about the Buddhist sacred 
writings and rituals. From that time onwards he devoted himself 
to a painstaking study of Far Eastern religions, and became in 
course of time one of our greatest contemporary authorities on 
the subject. 

Reichelt returned to Norway in 1911 and published his first 
book, Kinas Religioner, the substance of which was six lectures 
given in Oslo University. This book was enlarged and re-edited in 
1923, and translated into English in 1951 under the title Religion in 
Chinese Garment.’ During his furlough, he spent a term at Leipzig 
University, and it was probably while he was there that he wrote 
his famous missionary ymn, ‘Din rikssak, Jesus, vaere skal min 
sterste herlighet’, which in recent years has become the missionary 
hymn par excellence in his own country. 

1 Lutterworth Press, London. 
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When he returned to China in 1913, Reichelt was appointed 
to the staff of the newly opened Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Shekow, near Hankow. While there, he wrote commentaries in 
Chinese on several New Testament books, all of which bore the 
marks of high scholarship. He also edited the Lutheran for some time 
and served on the Lutheran Committee on Liturgics. 

By the time that he returned to Norway in 1920, his plans 
conceived years before had matured sufficiently for him to submit 
to his home board a proposal for special work among the Buddhists 
in China. He also toured Sweden, Denmark, Finland, German 
and the United States of America, seeking to arouse interest in this 
new venture. Promises of support were secured from interested 
people in various countries, including the Church of Sweden and 
the Danish Missionary Society, and his board agreed to release 
him for this new work. A co-ordinating committee for Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden was set up, and the three societies undertook 
to guarantee a minimum budget to cover the eventuality of the 

ifts earmarked for this new work falling below the expected amount. 
The Norwegian Missionary Society ae offered to pay Reichelt’s 
personal salary out of its general funds, as before. 

During his furlough, Reichelt lectured on Chinese religions at 
the various Scandinavian universities, and these lectures were 
expanded and adapted for publication in the volume, Fra Qstens 
Religiose Liv. This work was later translated into English under the 
title Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism. Archbishop 
Sederblom said of the book: 


It surpasses all expectations. It is a book full of heart and thought and 
learning, and it is permeated with such an evangelical and large-hearted 
understanding of the history of religion and humanity that it will, without 
doubt, prove to be of very great significance for the interest in and the 
conception of Christian missions in our northern countries. 


When Reichelt returned to China in 1922, he brought with him 
a new recruit from Norway. They established themselves in rented 
quarters in Nanking and did not have to wait long before the first 
wandering Buddhist monks found their way to this new Christian 
‘monastery’. During the first years of work in Nanking, the visiting 
monks averaged one thousand a year, most of them staying in the 
home for a longer or shorter period. A few became Christians and 
were baptized. 

In 1925, Reichelt was called home by his board. Difficulties of a 
hnceniet nature and misunderstandings and criticisms of his methods 
had arisen. His board pointed out how difficult it was to assume 
financial responsibility br work for which it could do little to enlist 
support at home, since it exercised no authority over the new mission. 


1 Commercial Press, Shanghai. 
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More serious, however, were the differences of view regarding 
principles and methods. Reichelt was left to choose between two 
alternatives: closer co-operation with the Society, or complete 
severance. He chose the second alternative, but emphasized that 
there was no doctrinal incompatibility, only differences as to means 
and methods in the work at home and on the field. For practical 
reasons, the Danish section, too, became independent of the Danish 
Missionary Society. No change, however, was made in the relation- 
ship between the mission and the Church of Sweden. The Christian 
Buddhist Mission thus became a fully independent society, with 
local committees in each of the three countries, and a head committee 
for the whole of Scandinavia, which became the supreme controlling 
organ of the new mission. 

Upon his return to China, Reichelt continued his work in 
Nanking until March 24th, 1927, when the ‘Nanking Incident’ 
took place. During the riot, the premises occupied by Reichelt and 
his colleague were completely wrecked and they themselves barely 
escaped with their lives. With Shanghai as a temporary base, 
Reichelt spent two years visiting and studying religious centres and 
shrines in China, Japan, Formosa, Malaya, French Indo-China 
and the Philippines. 

On New Year’s Eve 1929, Reichelt landed in Hong-kong ‘fully 
determined to locate the mountain which we knew Providence had 
prepared for our future work in South China’. After a month of 
exploration, the mountain was found in the New Territory, opposite 
Hong-kong. The mountain selected has since become known to 
thousands of visitors as Tao Fong Shan, the Mountain of the Logos 
(or Christ) Wind. 

The years 1930-31 saw Reichelt in Scandinavia, laying before 
the home constituency a detailed plan for the future Institute. The 
necessary support was guaranteed, and the building programme 
began under the guidance of the Danish architect, Prip-Moller, 
himself an expert on Chinese Buddhist architecture. The corner- 
stone was laid on July 28th, 1931, and during the. ensuing years 
the present buildings were constructed, including the beautiful 
octagonal Christ Temple. In increasing numbers the wandering 
Buddhist monks found their way to the Institute, and those who 
were admitted as students stayed for advanced courses in the 
Christian religion given by Reichelt and his colleagues. Not a few 
were baptized, and contacts were made with Buddhist monasteries 
throughout China and the Far East. Branch institutions were 
maintained permanently or for shorter periods at Nanking, Shanghai, 
Hangchow, Tali and Omei, staffed with former monks trained at 
Tao Fong Shan. Reichelt himself made extended visits to the sacred 
mountains of China and to other places of religious importance in 
China, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, India and Ceylon. 
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Reichelt was interned in Hong-kong throughout the Japanese 
occupation of the colony during the second world war. His gracious 
ministry was E gem appreciated by the many internees wh) came 
in contact with him. He made good use of his time and wrote three 
volumes on the general theme of Men of Religion in the Far East, 
which will probably be known as his magnum opus. 

His seventieth birthday was celebrated in Oslo in 1947, when 
expressions of affection and esteem were received from all parts 
of the world. Although he had reached retiring age, his mission 
. agreed to his going back to his beloved Tao Fong Shan in 1951 
on a ‘short-term’ understanding. But, on March 13th, 1952, Re 
departed peacefully to be with the Lord, while his colleagues and 
students gathered round his bedside singing softly some of the 
hymns which their beloved teacher had loved so much. He was 
buried at the Tao Fong Shan cemetery on the site which he himself 
had chosen as his resting-place. 

The above is only the bare outline of a busy and rich life. To 
fill in the details about his studies, travels, writings and ministry 
would require books. A complete list of his literary productions in 
the form of books and articles would alone fill some twenty pages. 


Reichelt’s philosophy of missions was based on the so-called 
Johannine method of approach. He had to a remarkable degree 
made the Christ of the Prologue of St John’s Gospel his own. And 
his understanding of the missionary task merged with this vision 
of the pre-existent Logos, who was active in the creation of the 
world and who has been active in it ever since. He therefore held 
that, in spite of all the superstitious and perverse elements which 
so often mar the non-Christian religions, ‘grains of truth and beams 
of light are to be found in them, sometimes overgrown and en- 
tangled’, to use his own somewhat mixed metaphors, ‘to such an 
extent that it is difficult to distinguish truth from error, sometimes 
sparkling in genuine splendour and richness’. He also believed that 

ese elements may be used as psychological stepping-stones, and 
sometimes as real points of contact. Nevertheless, he emphasized 
that in every instance they must be redeemed from their old setting, 
baptized by the Christian spirit and thus lifted up to the specific 
Christian plane. God, he maintained, who had nowhere left Himself 
without witness, had thus made it psychologically possible for 
genuinely — people everywhere to grope their way from 
twilight into God’s marvellous light. This view not only agrees 
with the vision of the cosmic Christ in the fourth gospel, but is a 
restatement of the doctrine of the Logos Spermatikos advanced by 
such Fathers of the Church as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen. This is to say that the spirit of Christ, ‘like a grain of 
seed, is implanted in the systems of non-Christian religions and their 
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cultures, and is sprouting forth, sometimes feebly and sometimes in 
real beauty and splendour, in poetry, sacred writings and external 
forms’. Even St Augustine could say: ‘In all religions some truths 
are to be found. And these truths in all religions are really 
Christian truths, although the name Christianity had not yet 
appeared’, 

Through his many years of intimate contact with religious people 
of other faiths, the conviction had grown upon Reichelt that the 
Christ had been working everywhere and in all ages. He was there- 
fore prepared to make use of the material which he believed Christ 
Himself had provided. 

Reichelt’s missionary approach will be seen to be intimately 
connected with the Biblical testimony. His vision of the cosmic 
Christ had opened his eyes to the need for a special type of missionary 
work in the Far East, namely, to reach with the Gospel those 
religious people whose hearts had already been prepared by God’s 
Logos. His experience had convinced him that Christ had been 
there before him, and that His footprints were to be seen even in the 
non-Christian religious systems, or even especially there. He also 
believed that it had been one of the gravest blunders of modern 
missionary endeavour that these divinely prepared points of contact 
had been neglected. By way of contrast, Se could point to the first 
two centuries of the Christian era, when the stupendous success of 
Christian mission work followed upon the appearance of the fourth 

ospel. 

, But Reichelt was not blind to the other side of the picture, which 
is also emphasized in St John’s Prologue: “The darkness compre- 
hended it not’. ‘He was in the world, and the world was made by 
Him, and the world knew Him not. He came unto His own and His 
own received Him not.’ Here, Reichelt would say, the history of 
religion is given in a nutshell. The traces of the activity of the Logos 
in the religious world often seem to be entirely lost in the incredible 
darkness of heathendom. Reichelt himself on more than one occasion 
met open hostility to the Gospel in these non-Christian religious 
circles. And yet he never lost his faith in the power of the Christian 
Gospel, and often saw it victorious in the lives of these would-be 
antagonists. The intense hostility often proved to be but a false 
defence put up because of inner fear and uncertainty, a hidden 
longing which only Christ could satisfy. 

Reichelt’s strongest point was not along systematical lines. Some 
of his theological formulae are not unassailable, nor are they always 
logical in their construction. His greatest gift was no doubt his 
spontaneous understanding of and sympathy for other people, his 
ability to enter into the inner experience of others. He was a great- 
heart with boundless affection for people of ‘all sorts and conditions’. 
In his enthusiasm he was prone to be one-sided and often failed to 

29 
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make the necessary reservations which would guard against mis- 
understandings. When he erred, he erred on the side of optimism. 
Humanly speaking, he was apt to think too well of people, and was 
often inclined to see more good in them than was actually there. 
The explanation is not far to seek: Reichelt was a man of faith, who 
lived and breathed in the world of faith. He therefore saw even the 
tiniest and humblest beginning in the light of his own faith and hence 
its completion and fruition in God’s own time. 

It has been objected that Reichelt made more of revelatio naturalis 
than the facts seem to warrant. But this, again, was due to his un- 
bounded faith and optimism. Revelatio naturalis cannot, of course, 
be rightly understood except in the light of revelatio specialis, for 
it is he who has seen the Incarnate Christ who can trace His footsteps 
elsewhere. Revelatio generalis has not the power of itself to brin 
a man to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Because he looke 
upon the seekers after religious truth in the light of his own Christ- 
centred faith, Reichelt sometimes seemed not to take full account 
of the terrible limitations and perversities of the non-Christian 
religious systems. His task, however, as he saw it, was not to enlarge 
upon this negative aspect. 

The converse of this method of approach in the preaching of the 
Gospel to non-Christian religious people is to aim at the removal 
of the existing obstacles to the acceptance of the Christian message 
by emphasizing the sin and perversities of their systems. But this 
can hardly be done successfully until sympathetic contact has been 
established between the preacher and the hearer. Reichelt urged 
that the missionary should search for the positive points of contact. 
And we must admit that it is the missionary with a positive attitude 
who will see most clearly that the underlying motive of all missionary 
work is a religious one. The central motive of Christian missionary 
work is to meet man’s religious need and not primarily his social or 
physical needs. It will thus be seen that Reichelt’s emphasis serves 
to keep the missionary motive pure. He always urged that the 
primary task of Christian missions is not to alter the outward 
oo of those who seek after truth, but to lead them to 

t. 

As has been pointed out above, Reichelt’s method of approach 
was not a new invention. But it has a corollary which has too often 
been overlooked in missionary work, namely that missionaries 
should not only seek to discover points of contact in general, but 
that their methods must be shane the needs of particular classes 
of people. The methods will have to vary with the varying circum- 
stances of people. A study of St Paul’s missionary methods, as they 
are reflected in his missionary speeches recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, will show that the great Apostle was by no means unaware 
of this problem. 
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It is too early yet to ask whether Reichelt’s theories and practices 
have been justified by the results of his own work. Results in 
missionary work are in any event extremely difficult to assess. 
Statistics are more often than not deceptive and give in no way a 
complete b gewer of the real situation. Missionary work is primaril 
a spiritual warfare and its results cannot always be tabulated. 
Reichelt pioneered in a neglected field, and experiment was unavoid- 
able. Whether the Tao Fong Shan Institute has fully achieved the 
end in view is a matter which may be disputed. Probably more 
experiment will be needed before a suitable technique and institu- 
tional set-up can be discovered. Reichelt has laid the foundation, 
and it is for others to build the superstructure. But the task is not 
a simple one. It will need men and women of Reichelt’s calibre. 
Much preparation will be required from those who feel called to 
undertake it. In addition to spiritual and scholastic requirements, 
they will need to possess such qualities as spontaneity, sympathy, 
understanding, patience and personal charm. These were the 
qualities so eminently displayed in the life of Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 


SvERRE HOLTH 














THE AIMS AND SPIRITUAL BACKGROUND 
OF SOCIAL WELFARE WORK AND ITS 
RELATION TO SOCIAL CHANGE! 


By J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 


I APPRECIATE the honour done me in inviting me to address 

this conference, the first of its kind in Northern Rhodesia. 
My first visit to the Copper Belt was in 1941, when I was the guest 
of the mission team and had an opportunity to study the conditions 
of African life in this amazing industrial centre. During the past 
few years I have been here on several occasions in connexion with 
the work in which I am now employed, but I particularly welcome 
this conference because of the opportunity it will give me to appreciate 
more fully the changes that have come in African life in the rural 
as well as the urban areas of Northern Rhodesia. 

It is necessary for me to make it plain that I do not come here in 
my capacity as Adviser on Native Affairs to the Anglo-American 
Ci ation and that anything I may say in the deliberations of the 
conference must be regarded as expressing my own personal views, 
based upon many years’ experience of social work in Britain and in the 
Union of South Africa. 

The nature and extent of the changes in African life will no 
doubt become clear during our deliberations. Their significance 
will, I also hope, not be missed by us. We shall have to assess the 
changes by the values of our civilization, by values which have 
been derived from the civilizations whose contributions have helped 
to make our civilization what it is. Western civilization is the product 
of the Hellenic and Syriac civilizations (of the latter of which the 
Hebrew people formed part). Hebrew religious and ethical values, 
combined with Hellenic philosophical, ethical and aesthetic values 
and the overwhelming and permeating influence of the Christian 
religion (itself a combination of the Hebrew and Hellenic, plus all 
that more that makes it a unique and distinct element) changed the 

rimitive culture of the Teutonic, Celtic and Slav tribes of urope 
into that thing we call western civilization. Our civilization is, 
however, permeated by that distinctive spiritual quality called 
Jove, the faculty which, as Professor Arnold Toynbee says, ‘we 
shall think of first as being common to man and God and which 
the philosophers wish to mortify. This stone which both Zeno 
[the founder of Stoicism] and Gautama [the Buddha] have so 

1 An address given at a conference on social welfare called by the United Missions 
in the Copper Belt on behalf of the Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 
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obstinately rejected is become the head of the corner of the temple 
of the New Testament.’! There is no doubt that it is the Christian 
conception of Divine Love that has been the spiritual force which 
has led to the development, to the high level at which we see it in 
the Christian countries, of the idea of social welfare as being a 
responsibility of the individual and of the community, whether the 
community is centred in the Church or is based upon the secular 
State. 

Measures for social welfare are, however, to be found in less 
developed societies and in each case they correspond to the economic 
character of the society. Among hunting tribes the distribution of 
wealth is fairly even and there is Foner bh no saving. The bushmen 
practise neither agriculture nor pastoralism, but live on hunting. 


Each hunting band among the Bushmen .. . claims rights of owner- 
ship over a certain stretch of land, and vigorously resents trespass upon 
it by members of other bands. . . . There is said, however, to exist 
a certain private ownership among the Auen in the sense that when 
a man burns a patch of veld in order to promote the growth of veldkos 
on it, he alone has a claim to its products. . . . Somewhat analagous 
to this are the private rights eanaitnal by all Bushmen over objects found 
in the veld. . . . Besides their food, which they must find from day to 
day, the Bushmen have need of little but their weapons and utensils. Their 
household possessions are few, for they seldom own more than they can 
ne carry about with them, and all their industries are essentially 

omestic. 


Among pastoral nomads there is a little more differentiation in 
wealth, for some may become wealthier than others, but all posses- 
sions are movable. “They carry everything they need with them.’® 

But when the agricultural stage is leached, wealth tends to 
accumulate more in some hands than in others, since calamities, 
such as war and drought, affect crops and settled possessions more 
than cattle and personal possessions which can be carried on horse 
or camel. 

It is at this stage that rules are developed to protect a man from 
his neighbour’s cupidity. This is to be seen in the old Hebrew 
social and economic system. When the Israelites entered into Canaan 
they had to become agriculturists, and as the economic life of the 
nation developed, the laws dealing with property became less simple 
than those laid down in Exodus 20-23, where the few references 
to the poor—e.g. 22: 25: ‘If thou lend money to any of my people 
that is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as an usurer, neither 
shalt thou lay upon him usury’; 23: 10, 11: ‘And six years thou shalt 
sow thy land, and shalt gather in the fruits thereof; but the seventh 

1 Toynbee: A Study of History (D. C. Somervell’s Abridgement, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, p. 530). 
ef fa ah The Khoisan People of South Africa (London: Routledge and 


Ke Paul, pp. 127, 143). 
e Phurwald: Economics in Primitive Communities, p. 23. 
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year thou shalt let it rest and lie still; that the poor of thy people 
may eat: and what they leave the beasts of the field shall eat. In 
like manner thou shalt deal with thy vineyard and with thy olive- 
yard.’ 

Matters were maintained in a state of equilibrium so long as the land 
system, under which all free Israelitish families p peenmeed a patrimony, 
remained in working order. . During the period of the later monarchy, 
however, commerce, city-life and luxury grew apace, and the greed and 
heartless oppression of the rich, the corruption and perversion of justice, 
which this state of things brought in its train, were constantly denounced 
by the great writing prophets. .. 2 


So soon did poverty become a permanent feature of the Israelitish 
economy that we find it said in Deuteronomy 15: 11: ‘For the poor 
shall never cease out of the land’. Care of the poor is a frequent 
injunction in the Priestly Code (e.g. Lev. 19). 

The causes of poverty given in the Old Testament are (a) bad 
seasons, (b) raids and invasions, (c) land grabbing, (d) over-taxation 
~- forced labour, (e) extortionate usury—where debtors had, for 

ee to meet high taxation and losses due to bad seasons. 

ith social and economic changes there came increasing instances 
of the inability of some members of the nation to adapt themselves 
to the changes. 

In dealing with poverty, Jewish legislation displays a humane 
spirit. Usury is forbidden; the poor are to have the produce of the 
land in tip eae years; tithes are allotted to them and they have 
the right to glean; and in the seventh year and the fiftieth (the Year 
of Jubilee) meg who had fallen into bondage through debt were 
to be freed and every man was to have his possessions returned to 
him (Lev. 25: 10). Almsgiving was to supplement these provisions, 
and became a prime religious duty.” 

After the Exile and the return to Palestine, the Jews were for 
long in a state of miserable poverty but, as the economy developed, 
poverty became less prevalent until, in the time of the Roman 
occupation, industrial activities were developed in Galilee, and 
wealth increased and middle and lower middle classes were developed, 
from whom Jesus drew His disciples. 

In primitive societies economic activities are conditioned by 
social relationships and by religious notions. The economic life 
of a community is based upon family and clan relationships and it 
therefore offers greater security to the individual than does our 
modern economic organization. 


In a primitive society there is no relationship which is of a purely 
economic character. The life of the community . is regulated by 





? Hastings: Dictionary of the Bible (One-vol. edition), p. 741. 
* Ibid. pp. 741-2. 
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powerful forces combining and interacting with personal temperament 
and characteristics to shape the conduct of each individual. . . . The 
native is often induced to comply with his economic responsibilities because 
of other social ties which he is unwilling to break. To illustrate concretely 
what is meant—the co-operation which is essential to a working party is 
secured so much more easily when the members of it are already members 
of the same kinship group. Their economic relationship is serengtanes 
through their reciprocal duties and common interests in other fields. Therein 
lies the strength of primitive society in that it enlists the binding forces 
from one aspect of fife to support those of another. . . . Social motives 
form the great spur to economic action. 


Another prime factor in the economics of primitive society is 
magic. ‘Magic . . . in one shape or another permeates all the 
economic life of the Native.’? Malinowski and others have shown 
how, although in primitive society man does not rely on magic 
alone for the success of his economic life, his belief in and practice 
of magic are essential to it. 

When the Israelites emerged with a religion in the place of 
magic, they brought higher ethical conceptions into economic - 
relationships. The difference between magic and religion is that 
in magic the emphasis is upon a strict adherence to the rules of 
magic, i.e. to the ritual as the sole requirement for successful 
practice. The current ritual murders in Basutoland, for example, 
are due to the need to use certain organs of the bodies of the victims 
in the ritual of magic employed to restore the power of chiefs. In 
religion, the essential factor is the personal relationship between 
the man and the power or powers in control of nature and of 
human life. This relationship depends upon man’s conception 
of the quality of God or the gods, of man’s moral duty to God 
or the gods. 


It was this ethical side of religion which the Hebrew prophets, inspired 
with a noble ideal of God’s goodness and holiness, were never weary of 
inculcating. Thus Micah says: ‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?’* 


In early Hebrew society we see how magic and religion main- 
tained incompatible domination over the people’s minds, and the 
Bible story is a tale of the struggle of one against the other. When 
we examine the early legislation of the Israelites we find that ritual 
observances—which had their origin in magic, but which have been 
related to the worship of the one God—Jahweh—are included in 
the Hebrew law, but so also are moral duties as well as civil rights. 
We see the emergence and triumph of the moral idea as the basis 
of civil rights. 


1 R. Firth: Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (London: Routledge 
3 Frazer: The Golden Bough. 


and Kegan Paul, pp. 482-3). 
2 Ibid, p. 234. 
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Now all this was taking place at the same time as the social 
and economic changes described earlier, and there is no doubt 
at all that the strength of the Israelites—and indeed of their Jewish 
descendants in all their adversities over the ages—has been derived 
from the fact of this moral and spiritual growth in those years of 
social and economic change. The history of man is the history of 
social and economic change, but the history of civilizations is 
the history of moral triumph over the problems of change, while the 
history of primitive societies is a story of failure to respond to the 
challenge of change. This view has been brilliantly expounded by 
Professor Arnold Toynbee in A Study of History. But, as he 
says, ‘if we ask ourselves whether this difference between primitive 
and higher societies is permanent and fundamental, we must answer 
in the negative . . .’ (p. 49 in Somervell’s Abridgement). 

All this is relevant to our study of African society in this age of 
change, and we must examine carefully the effects of change upon 
African life to see whether African society is in fact just disintegrating 
before its disappearance for ever, or whether it is actually in a process 
of civilization (Toynbee, p. 35). Is African society to be ‘in’ civiliza- 
tion but not ‘of’ it? Or 1s it to be merged in and transformed by 
the new civilization which has entered Africa in such strength and 
with such swiftness? 

The New Testament gives us the story of a new and transcend- 
ing idea: the idea of Love, and we are shown how the idea works 
in the life of the individual and the community. We find here an 
emphasis upon the individual which is far greater and more significant 
than anything found in the Old Testament. We learn of the dynamic 
power of ‘the creative minority’, so called by Professor Toynbee, 
who holds that society is not simply an aggregate of atomic 
individuals, or an organism of which individuals are cells without 
any separate existence or personality. He declares that, although 
human beings cannot realize themselves fully without interacting 
with their fellows, and a society is a field of action common to a 
number of human beings, the fact remains that the ‘source of action’ 
is in the individuals (op. cit. p. 576). 

This emphasis upon the individual in the Christian Gospel 
had powerful effects upon Europe both spiritually and materially. 
It stimulated the spiritual growth of the Continent; it released its 
intellectual powers, which in turn made possible amazing material 
progress. Less rapidly, these developments have brought changes 
in conceptions of social relationships and we are to-day witnessing 
nothing less than an upheaval in human society as a result of these 
conceptions. It is an ironical fact that Communism has been born 
out of these new conceptions of human relationships, and for this 
reason it made a strong appeal to many Christians who did not 
realize that the materialistic theories of Marx and now the practice 
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of Communism are at variance with the Christian view that human 
life and human relationships have essentially a spiritual foundation. 

This conference, called as it is under the auspices of a Christian 
Council, must view the problems before it from this Christian 
standpoint. The changes that are taking place in Africa are by no 
means unique in the world’s history. I have already spoken of the 
changes in the history of the Jews, many of which bear strong 
resemblance to the changes to which Africans are subject to-day., 
It does not require much imagination to trace the similarities. 
What were the effects of Egyptian, Babylonian and Roman civiliza- 
tions upon the Jews? Their ideas and customs were profoundl 
affected by these culture contacts, notwithstanding the strengt 
of the resistance of the Jehovah religion and the morals derived 
from it against the religion and morals of these other civilizations. 
And to-day the impact of western civilization upon other societies 
is terrific. 

Future historians [writes Professor Toynbee] will say, I think, that the 
peak event of the twentieth century was the impact of the Western Civiliza- 
tion upon all the other living societies of the world of that day. They will 
say of this impact that it was so powerful and so pervasive that it turned 
the lives of all its victims upside down and inside out—affecting the 
behaviour, outlook, feelings and beliefs of individual men, women and 
children in an intimate way, touching chords in human souls that are not 
touched by mere external forces, however ponderous and terrifying. 


We do not yet know what the net result will be in India, China 
and other countries—or in Africa. 

Many ages ago climatic changes resulted in the desiccation of 
Northern Africa and Asia Minor. “Three alternatives were open 
to the hunting populations affected. They might move northward 
or southward with their prey, following the climatic belt to which 
they were accustomed; they might remain at home eking out a 
miserable existence on such game as could withstand the Sought 
or they might—still without leaving their homeland—emancipate 
themselves from dependence on the whims of their environment 
by domesticating animals and taking to agriculture.’ 4 


In the event, those that changed neither their habitat nor their way of 
life paid the penalty of extinction for their failure to respond to the challenge 
of desiccation. Those that avoided changing their habitat by changing 
their way of life and transforming themselves from hunters into shepherds 

e the nomads of the Afrasian Steppe. . . . Of those that elected to 
change their habitat rather than change their way of life, the communities 
which avoided the drought by following the cyclone belt as it shifted north- 
ward exposed themselves, unintentionally, to a new challenge—the challenge 
of the northern seasonal cold—which evoked a new response in such as 
did not succumb to it; while the communities which avoided the drought 


1 Quoted by Toynbee (p. 69) from V. G. Childe: Light from the Most Ancient 
East (Routledge and Kegan Paul, ch. 3). 
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by retreating southward into the monsoon belt came under the soporific 
influence emanating from the climatic monotony of the Tropics. Fifthly, 
and finally, there were communities that responded to the challenge of 
desiccation by changing their habitat and their way of life alike, and this 
rare double reaction was the dynamic act which created the Egyptiac and 
Sumeric civilizations out of some of the primitive societies of the vanishing 
Afrasian grasslands.' 


To-day, the African peoples are faced with changes that are 
robably more challenging than the climatic change here mentioned, 
The changes are probably more profound because they are more 
varied in character and swifter in action. In the blood of Africans 
there is some of the blood of the Hamites, from whom the Egyptians 
were derived, and some of the blood of the Negroes, who moved 
southward rather than change their ways. But, as Professor Toynbee 
says, it is neither race nor environment that is the factor finally 
determining whether a people will meet the challenge, it is ‘the 
reaction of the actors to the ordeal when it actually comes. These 
psychological momenta, which are inherently impossible to weigh 
and measure and therefore to estimate scientifically in advance, 
are the very forces which actually decide the issue when the en- 
counter takes place’.? 

Thus we come back to the Christian emphasis upon the 
individual—upon human personality—and to the importance of 
releasing the spiritual and intellectual potentialities of the peoples 
to enable them to meet the challenge of the times. 

Plans for the development of Africa depend upon the African 
people’s response to the changes which are now taking place. This 
is really the crucial issue in Africa to-day. Africa needs large-scale 
capital investment for its economic development and all the initiative 
and drive of western civilization; but unless the African takes u 
the challenge, these will be of no avail and Africa will fall back into 
its primitive isolation. There must be in the Africans the will to 
live and to co-operate. 

We have examples of peoples who have lost the will to live. 
For example, in the Indonesian and Polynesian peoples, whose 
declining numbers have been due more to the loss of the will to 
live than to the introduction of new disease or other features of 
cultural contacts—the psychological has been the determining 
factor. 

It seems to me that a study of the trend of population statistics 
is the first essential to any policy and programme of social welfare. 
Population statistics for Africa are quite unreliable. This has been 
brought out very forcibly by the late R. R. Kuczynski in his Demo- 
graphic Survey of the British Empire,? two volumes of which have 


1 Toynbee: 5 Po Pp. 69-70. ; 2 Ibid, p. 68. 
* London: Oxford University Press. 
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appeared. The second volume deals with territories in Southern 
and East Africa, including Northern Rhodesia. 


Whether births exceed deaths or not it is impossible to tell [writes 
Kuczynski]. There are no data available concerning the general mortality 
of Natives. All available population figures are untrustworthy, and emigra- 
tion to and from the territory has been so large that even where a population 
increase or decrease seems likely it may have been brought about by immi- 
gration or emigration (p. 515). 


The following extract from an article by Kuczynski in the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Fournal, No. 2, 1944, refers to the Northern 
Rhodesian Census of 1937: 


Birth and death registration is compulsory for Europeans nearly every- 
where, but in many colonies, and especially in most populous colonies, is 
either not introduced for Natives or at least not adequately enforced. Vital 
statistics of the colonial population, as a whole, are therefore in a most 
unsatisfactory state. 

It may seem surprising to a reader who has studied many colonial 
reports that our knowledge of the colonial population of the world is 
characterized here as being utterly inadequate. He will be reluctant to trust 
my judgment, after having found it stated in nearly every census report 
that the accompanying statistics are more accurate than all previous figures; 
after having seen life tables computed for Native populations, percentages 
of pregnancies resulting in abortions, still-births and live-births such as 
have never been ascertained for any European country, or figures showing 
the differential fertility of monogamous and of polygamous households; 
and after having read plausible explanations of any slight change in the 
number of inhabitants (a decrease being attributed, as a rule, to emigration, 
a moderate increase to sanitary measures, and an excessive increase to 
closer enumeration). 

In point of fact, censuses do not at all improve automatically. Since a 
permanent census staff exists in hardly any colony, the quality of a colonial 
census depends mainly on the skill of the official directing the census, and 
on the funds put at his disposal. In most cases this official has had little 
census experience or none at all. We read in the report on the census taken 
on May sth 1931 in Northern Rhodesia: 

‘The Census Office Staff consisted of the Director, one Lady Clerk 
and one (Native) Office Boy. The Director assumed duty early in January, 
the Lady Clerk at the beginning of May.’ (Northern Rhodesia, Report of 
the Director of Census regarding the Census taken on May sth, 1931, p. 5.) 

‘Neither of the two European members of the staff have had previous 
experience of census duties. The results obtained are therefore the work of 
amateurs who have had at their disposal the 1921 Census Report of Northern 
Eg and other Census Reports of neighbouring territories.’ (Jbid., 
Pp. 42. 

Such a frank statement is very rare and we owe it in this case perha 
to the fact that the Director of Census was a man of remarkable ability who 
succeeded in preparing a very satisfactory report without having had any 
former experience. But as long as colonial census staffs consist of a Director 
without previous census experience, of a lady clerk equally inexperienced 
who assumes duty in the very week when the census is taken, and of a 
Native Office Boy, not too much reliance should be placed on the contention 
that the census they have taken is far superior to any census taken previously. 
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A country’s population statistics throw light upon many aspects 
of its life and problems, and studies of these aspects and problems 
in turn throw light upon the population statistics. While counting 
the people is an age-long practice in Europe and Asia, usually in 
ancient times for military or taxation purposes, it was only in the 
eighteenth century that systematic and regular enumeration was 
begun, the Scandinavian countries being the pioneers. The registra- 
tion of births and deaths was carried on in parish registers in Europe 
from the sixteenth century, if not before, but it was not until late 
in the eighteenth century that any country began to collect and 
analyse the data for the whole country. It is only within the last 
fifty years that there has grown a realization of the importance of 
population and allied statistics in the study of social and economic 
problems and in the framing of national and international policies 
and programmes. They are now recognized as essential for measuring 
the need for and the efficacy of measures for the welfare of the 
people. “A peculiar significance attaches to the collection of vital 
statistics in Africa’, says Lord Hailey in An African Survey. 


Administrative questions of first importance [he goes on], such as the 
regulation of the recruitment of labour, or the allocation of land for non-native 
occupation or native reserves, cannot be satisfactorily dealt with in the 
absence of correct information of the present strength of the population 
and of its probable future trend. Accurate vital statistics supply the informa- 
tion on which the efficacy of the medical organization depends, and, in 
particular, where such work has to be carried out with limited funds, it is 
essential to know where the need is most urgent; efficient planning for 
education depends upon knowledge of the number of children of school 
age; again, it is only by accurate population records that it is possible to 
settle many questions on which, at present, arbitrary assumptions are 
made, as, for instance, the effect on the birth-rate of native customs such 
as polygamy, or abstension from intercourse during a prolonged period of 
suckling.* 


To this may be added that a study of migrant labour involves 
a study of the trends of population in the various African territories; 
that plans for the economic development of Southern Africa must 
take into account the geographical distribution of the population; 
and that Dominion collaboration on social security, now projected, 
cannot go far without a proper assessment of the age composition 
of the populations of the British Dominions and Colonies. 
Mortality was the decisive factor in determining population 
growth in the past in Europe, but vast improvements in hygiene and 
sanitation, in medicine and in other directions have brought the 
death rate so low that not much can be expected in a reduction in 
the mortality rates greatly altering the rates of increase of population. 
But in Africa we have a long way to go in this respect, more especially 
in infant mortality. For Africans, the infant mortality rates should 


2 Hailey: An African Survey (Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 104). 
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be taken from o-s5 instead of the standard o-1, because studies have 
shown that there is heavy mortality after weaning, when the child 
has to fend very much for himself. The food habits of the people 
have to be studied to ensure that suitable measures are taken that 
will extend the life of both children and adults. 

Important fields of study in relation to population trends are 
those of fecundity (i.e. the power of reproduction) and fertility 
(i.e. the degree of reproduction). The difference between the two 
terms may be appreciated by saying that a woman may have the 

wer to give birth to twenty children but gives birth to four only. 
tn that case her fecundity would be twenty, and her fertility four. 
Carr-Saunders holds that fecundity has increased with civilization. 
This is no doubt a surprising statement to many of you. It is, 
however, a mistake to suppose that uncivilized peoples had a 
superabundance of children. Africa is a continent of low iy ulation, 
and a study of biological, physiological and sociological factors is 
essential to reveal the reasons for this. I have outlined some of these 
ina orate to be found in the Rhodes-Livingstone Fournal, No. 7, 
will not repeat them here. I wish, however, to make the 
following quotation from the article : 


Carr-Saunders expresses the view that ‘an increase in the birth rate 
played no important part in the expansion of the non-European people, 
or of the people of eastern Europe. In western Europe, however, social 
and other changes brought about a rise in the birth rate, although not a 
large rise. In all countries, however, the major factor was the decline in 
the death rate’. (Carr-Saunders, pp. 70-85.) In the main, improvements 
in conditions making for better health were responsible for the expanding 
populations. The same authority classifies these conditions into four groups, 
though the boundaries between them are indefinite and though there is 
much er pe snc (1) pelien), that is, conditions relating to the main- 
tenance of external and internal order; (2) social, including the state of 
knowledge in relation to the production ‘and use of ‘food, and to the making 
and use of clothing; (3) sanitary, that is conditions relating to housing, 
drainage and water supply; (4) medical, including both the state of knowledge 
concerning the prevention and cure ‘of disease and its application to the 
public at large.’ (Carr-Saunders, p. 88.) A study of the political, economic 
and social history of Europe seems to confirm this view, and this is true also 
of the countries of Asia, although the factors (2), (3) and (4) were late in 
coming into operation, and the death rates were correspondingly slower in 
coming down. 

The rise in the birth rate in western Europe was in some measure due 
to factors (2), (3) and (4), more particularly (4), but such gain has been lost 
in the greater drop in birth rate which has occurred in recent years. 


It will therefore be seen that our first task in the development 
of Africa is to ensure that the existing manpower does not wilt 
and die, but also increases in numbers and quality. Thus social 
welfare is concerned with the good conditions and the will of the 
African people to co-operate. The good conditions cover political 
policy and organization in which the African co-operates freely 
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and happily. The economic conditions have to be such that social 
combinations—which provide the motives for exertion and co- 
operation—are adequately taken into account. The nutritional and 
health conditions must be such as to aid fecundity and to bring the 
manpower to a good standard of physical efficiency as well as to 
give the past the health necessary for the joy of living. The 
intelligence of the people must be awakened to enable them to make 
the fullest use of their dormant capacities and to enter fully into 
the manifold activities of life under the new conditions. In all and 
through all must be the aim to win the Africans to be willing and 
active collaborators in all efforts to provide for them a full and free 
life as individuals, as families and as communities. We must ever 
keep in mind that in all things we must start with the individual 
ats enable him to enter fully into the social relationships which 
are essential to the integrity and vitality of any society. “Why do 
white people not treat me as a person, why don’t they treat my 
ple as a people?’, is a cry that I have Reid again and again 
rom Africans in the Reserves, on European farms and in the towns, 
and I believe that this is where the white ruling race is failing in 
Africa. Let us return to the teachings of the New Testament in 
our dealings with Africa. In this way only can we Europeans hope 
to help Africa to answer the challenge of the changing times. 
Turning our attention to the situation before us in Northern 
Rhodesia, we find that Africans are being called on to adjust them- 
selves to living in a changing world. Their traditional world has 
been one in which personal relations, based on personal knowledge 
of all who lived in their world and all that occurred in it, determined 
their life. Government was local and intimate, kinship had enormous 
and all-pervading importance; the economic activities of the indi- 
vidual and the community were based upon the family and the 
clan; religion and morals were identified with the family and the 
tribe and the locality; the family was the focus of all aspects’of life. 


To-day, then, Northern Rhodesia is in process of rapid adjustment to 
the conditions of world pager sane a community in which impersonal 
relations are all-important; where business, law and religion make men 
dependent on millions of other men whom they have never met; a community 
articulated into races, nations and classes; in which the tribes, no lo 
almost worlds in themselves, now take their place as small administrative units; 
a world of writing, of specialized knowledge and of elaborate technical skill. 

The relationships of weg | and village life are becoming yearly less 
important, for kinsmen and fellow villagers no longer make up half. each 
individual’s world. New local groups have grown up and continue to grow 
in the industrial, administrative and commercial towns on the line of rail; 
and in each town the members of a hundred tribes live cheek by jowl. Law 
and administration are passing increasingly from the hands of senior 
relatives, village headmen and local chiefs into those of centralized tribal 
authorities mo inter-tribal urban courts, of District and Provincial Com- 
missioners and of the territorial Government. The old tribal forms of 
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religion—ancestor-cult and magic, together with the fear of witchcraft and 
sorcery—though they still continue, are unable to provide a morality or a 
theology adequate to the new impersonal organization of society and are 
inevitably doomed to give place to Christianity, Islam and the various atheistic 
cults of the modern world.* 


In this situation the individual must rely upon himself rather 
than upon the family or the community; e.g. the parents or the 
parents-in-law no longer serve to give him economic security 
while he is building up his own family—he must rely upon his 
own resources for this. 

The emphasis which the Christian religion places upon individual 
personal responsibility is therefore of profound importance in this 
changing situation. Western civilization is fundamentally dependent 
upon the individual’s capacity to stand up to the strains and stresses 
of the manifold activities and relationships of the civilization. It 
is upon the individual African’s — to adjust himself to the changes 
that the future of his family and of his community depends. On the 
other hand, no man lives to himself alone, and the development of 
his social nature depends upon the adjustment also of his social 
life—his family and community life—to the new situation. Society 
is always changing, and man’s happiness in large measure depends 
upon his capacity to maintain equilibrium in the changing society. 
if the changes are too violent—disrupting family and community 
life—he finds it difficult to maintain equilibrium. 

In such circumstances steps must be taken to mitigate the violence 
of the changes and this is the task of social welfare. Social welfare 
is concerned with all the factors of disequilibrium—political, 
economic, social and religious (including psychological). African 
society in Northern Rhodesia, as indeed in all Africa, is in process 
of violent change, and is in consequence in an unstable state. We 
must try to learn what the changes are, why they are taking place 
and what measures can be used to enable the African people to 
attain stability and acquire mastery over their new situation. We 
must enable the African to live a full and free life as an-individual 
within his family and his community. 

J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 


1 Godfrey Wilson: An Essay on the Economics of Detribalization in Northern 
Rhodesia (Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1941), Part I, p. 13. 








SOCIAL WORK IN URBAN AREAS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FAMILY LIFE? 


By BETTY COPPENS 


: i presenting a discussion on social work in urban areas, with 
special reference to family life, it is necessary to give a picture 
of the social conditions existing in the urban areas at the present 
time. For social work must take cognisance of these conditions if it 
is to make any real contribution towards helping the people to 
cope with the new and overwhelming problems that have arisen. 

While attempting to provide this picture, it must be realized 
that I am perhaps over-stressing the salient points of disruption 
and transition, of the evils and problems that are arising out of the 
change in the social conditions, and which are caused by the contrast 
from a rural existence, with its age-old patterns of Bea ste to 
that of an urban life and the white man’s economy, with a com- 
pletely different political and social structure. I do this with a 
purpose, for here in the towns of Northern Rhodesia are to be found 
the same conditions of change and disruption which have led to the 
difficulties and problems of the African in the large centres of the 
Union of South Africa. What is beginning to manifest itself in 
urban areas on the Copper Belt, and elsewhere in Northern Rhodesia, 
has now become an established fact in the South. We should 
remember this, for it is important that we should be alive to the 
difficulties that the African is facing, and try to avert the social 
= before they become too great for us, Africans and Europeans 

e. 

In the urban areas, the biological family consists of husband 
and wife and their children living in their own house, with other 
similar families surrounding them. It is most probable that a man’s 
eo will be members of other tribes, with different customs; 
and the fact of a relation being in the vicinity may be pure chance. 
This in itself is tending to disrupt the practical solidarity of the 
kinship group, and the individualism of the family is beginning to 
manifest itself. For the interdependence of the rural grouping, 
where living and working together form part of the social pattern, 
is no longer possible in an urban area. Here the African man is 4 
wage earner in a European-controlled economy. It must not be 
imagined that the break with rural life is a complete one—far from 
it. Relations still help each other, and the ties of kinship are strong. 


1 An address given at a conference on social welfare called by the United Missions 
in the Copper Belt on behalf of the — Council of Northern Rhodesia. 
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But with members of a kinship group scattered over an area of long 
distances, the link with one ake and with the village is diminish- 
ing. Some may argue that this very fact tends to strengthen the ties 
between the scattered members, and extra efforts are made to keep 
up the contact with one another as a means of providing a sense 
oO ry | which the urban life does not provide. This may be so, 
but the African is finding it increasingly difficult to produce the 
necessary funds, even when he can get leave of absence from his 
employment, to make more than an occasional visit to his relatives. 
There are instances to be found everywhere of the link with the 
village being diminished, or even ceasing to exist at all. This is 
especially so where the family has come from a distant country, 
and where inter-tribal marriage has taken place. The population 
of any urban area, though tending to become more permanent, 
is not yet a stable one, and changes in places of employment 
are frequent, from one urban area to another, and from mine 
to mine. 

But the ties of the kinship group do not end with the family 
relationship. Every family forms part of a wider social structure of 
which the chieftainship is an integrating force. To the African in 
the rural area the chief, his headmen, the methods of establishing 
law and order and the customs and social behaviour are realities 
which he can see or understand. He has now to learn of the com- 
plicated and strange system of European Government. How or 
why the Government functions is a matter which very few Africans 
understand. So he finds himself between two stools. He is losing 
touch with his chief and may rarely see him; and though he may 
retain contact through the tribal representative, his most vital and 
compelling demands and needs, individually and as a group, are 
ultimately controlled by that vague entity, the Government. Around 
him he sees that the commoner with more education has been 

iven responsible positions and is gaining greater prestige than 
e would ever command in his rural life. So he links the idea of 
education with higher wages and greater prestige. 

A strange economy, more highly powered and more involved, 
presents itself to the African entering urban life. His every require- 
ment is to be purchased through European markets or methods of 
marketing. He sells his labour for a wage determined by forces 
beyond his ken, his incentives to work are completely different from 
those predominating in a rural area. He discovers that tribal customs 
of reciprocity no longer prevail and his own individual needs grow 
with his contact with European civilization. He finds that his cash 
wage does not stretch far enough to enable him to give hospitality 
to his relatives and, with the conflicting attractions of urban life, 
very often he cannot support his family. This is a hardship which 
an urban family faces in an attempt to retain a stability and a 

30 
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hold on its children. It means new methods of budgeting for increas- 
ing new demands, and many families fail to save enough to provide 
food for the latter part of the month, when there is genuine hunger. 
The African borrows from his employer and his friends and is 
continually harassed by his creditors. He complains that he is not 
earning sufficient to keep his wife and family. This is probably 
true in many cases, for the average monthly wage does not enable 
a man to buy clothes, blankets, utensils, extra food, to pay for his 
recreation and meet the demands of his family now living in the 
urban area and to cope with the proverbial rainy day. 

But it must be pointed out that even those who do earn a 
relatively high wage in comparison with their fellows, fail to budget 
and are in debt. The obvious answer is to teach how to budget for 
a period, and this is attempted through women’s classes in some 
centres. But the question is a difficult one. The African cannot 
buy in large quantities. He has no storage facilities, he may be a 
member of an eating group with obligations towards that group, 
or he may be a member of a ‘Cilimba’ (this latter is a system whereby 
each month in turn one member will give his wages to the other 
members), he still has obligations to visiting friends or relations; 
there are the calls upon his purse at the marriage feast or the funeral. 

As yet the mother of the family is not a wage-earner to the same 
extent as her counterpart in the South African towns, but she is 
beginning to realize her value as a wage-earner as ward-maid or 
nurse-maid in European institutions and homes. For the most 
part, however, the mother can augment the food supply from her 
gardens, and does so by tilling gardens on the outskirts of the 
urban dwellings. This may be precarious, for her cultivated field 
may be taken over, should the land be required for building and 
roadmaking. The choice of an area is haphazard in most settlements. 
It would therefore be an advantage if an organized system of garden 
allotments by some responsible authority could prevail. 

The African is having to adjust himself to this new economy, 
handicapped by lack of understanding of the European culture 
and by his own lack of education. He has to buy in the dearest 
market. There is wastage in his clothing and furniture, which are 
allowed to get into disrepair. He finds that he cannot do without 
the pots and pans and more efficient utensils obtainable in trading 
areas. He has acquired a new standard in dress, food, recreation 
and those artefacts, as a result of his contact with European culture. 
He will often buy extravagantly—bicycles, suits, which he cannot 
really afford. He consumes greater quantities of European food— 
bread, buns, minerals, ices, which are expensive luxuries. Somehow 
his expenditure far exceeds his income; even the most frugal family 
has difficulty in making ends meet. 

Though it is easy to attribute most of the social evils to the 
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economic status of the African, his economic adjustment does 
affect his social adjustment. The health of the family deteriorates, 
and children suffer from malnutrition. The health of a nation cannot 
be substantially or permanently improved without improvement 
in the economic position. But there are urgent problems which are 
exercising the minds of medical men responsible for the health of 
the African on the mines. The question of feeding the pre-school 
and school child is an important one which I think should be raised 
at this conference and I am sure the authorities concerned would 
appreciate considered opinion on this matter. There is a great deal 
of ignorance concerning the value and preparation of protective 
foods, and Welfare Officers are doing what they can to widen the 
knowledge of the African mother in this respect. But the whole 
problem is a much bigger one and should be approached on a scale 
on which the individual worker can never hope to view it. There is 
much to be said for and against providing meals for children, and 
I raise the matter at this conference in the hope that a constructive 
decision can be taken. 

Other defects of health, due to ignorance, fear and carelessness, 
can be tackled by frequent visits by trained workers. Those brought 
about by inadequate living conditions can be improved with im- 
proved housing. Yet the responsibility does not rest entirely upon 
the authorities. The African is lazy about using latrines and in teach- 
ing his children to do so. He is careless about the state of his living 
quarters and his clothes. ee generally clean in his eating 
habits, he is careless about wasted foods, which bring flies and disease. 
How best can we teach these people the rudiments of hygiene? 

Another important factor closely linked to the question of 
adjustment is that of the prevailing marriage arrangements. Stable 
groups have not yet emerged in this fluctuating Bantu society 
and no new social sanctions have developed to control society. 
This is particularly noticeable in family life. Marriages, both 
recognized and unrecognized, are unstable. The African in an urban 
area is all tao ready to go to the divorce court. A young girl 
may have several trial marriages before she ultimately finds bic 
suitable mate. There may or may not be children of these former 
marriages. One can imagine what effect a new father or series of 
fathers would have on the upbringing ofa child. The percentage 
of such people may be small, but adultery, prostitution and 
illegitimacy are sufficiently widespread for even the children to be 
aware of it and of the social disease concurrent with these practices. 
The family heads may express disapproval of these practices, but 
society as a whole has no standard or means whereby to express its 
disapproval. The question of the young adolescent girl, who is 
often the victim of this laxness, is an all-important one. She finds 
that the eligible male is often too much interested in acquiring 
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smart clothes and a ae Pens to consider marriage. He has excitin 
and new interests to hold him. Prostitutes are easily come by, an 
so the young girl of marriageable age sets out to acquire equally 
smart detun and her code of morals is lowered in an attempt to 
attract and keep up to the demands of the young men. This ma 
lead to prostitution. What can be done to help the youth, bot 
girls and men, of this age-group? They demand more excitement 
than organized recreation clubs, Wayfarers and Pathfinders can 
provide. Dance-halls and beer-halls are their mecca. 

Careful and responsible parents are worried about the lack 
of morals among their children. Gambling and illicit beer-brewing 
go on round about. There is a lack of stable play- and age- groups. 
A child, seeing other children unhampered by parental control, 
begins to resent interference in his activities, and he seeks the 
company of the lawless child. Regular gambling and petty pilferin 
occur, and the child is a potential delinquent. The child reare 
in an urban area is subject to environmental influences that his 
parents never knew, and which they cannot understand because 
they are unaffected by them. A child’s knowledge, both scholastic 
and worldly, is far wider than that of his parents. There is no longer 
the insistence on tasks which were part of the daily round in the 
rural area; and the children, especially the boys, who are free from 
domestic chores, seek excitement which they can quickly find in 
their iunedien neighbourhood. Delinquency is a growing evil, 
and the need for boys’ and girls’ clubs is urgent. In considering 
an ideal of club for girls, I would suggest an institution similar 
to that of the Helping Hand Club in Johannesburg, where a hostel 
for girls and women combines facilities for clubs and recreation 
for its inmates. The question of hostels for women has often been 
raised. That there is a need for hostel accommodation there is no 
doubt, and if such hostels could be built, providing premises for 
youth clubs, it might go some way to help the parents and children 
adjust themselves to their urban way of living. 

For the adult Africans much is being done. They are provided 
with sporting facilities, night and day schools. The campaign 
towards mass literacy is being carried on in most centres, and this 
can be used as a means whereby the adults can be taught elements 
of hygiene and can be helped to make adjustments to an unfamiliar 
social pattern. The difficulty with any mass literacy campaign is 
that once they become literate the students require constant attention 
to retain their interest and improve their knowledge. Women’s 
classes in sewing and crafts are valuable, not only from the practical 

int of view, but because they provide a sense of security, of 
leleaian to a group, which they can understand. The African is an 
avid seeker after education. The African male generally has oppor- 
tunities to gratify this urge in the facilities offered at the welfare 
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centres. But he is inclined to accept all this and to make no payment 
in return. 

The success or failure of any welfare centre depends upon its 
staff. ‘The time has come when welfare should not be left to chance 
and to the initiative of the European. There are organizations of 
intelligent Africans who could ian a more active part in welfare 
among their own people. Even if one of these members were to 
assist one less well placed African in becoming literate, he would 
be a a practical contribution to the advancement of his own 


Pen ees of youth and age are acute enough to require 
personnel trained to help different age-groups. This presents no 
theoretical difficulty as far as welfare among the men is concerned. 
But the woman welfare worker has quite a different problem to 
face. She has a greater need to know the language of the people 
among whom she is ——- The African woman cannot be Ss Iped 
in any constructive way by the large welfare halls and their activities. 
With women the task of the welfare worker—for health, recreation, 
club work—is essentially one of personal contact. Her influence 
for good is slow, and until such time as African women develop a 
desire for a career, other than marriage, or combined with marriage, 
the process will be a slow one. 
evelopments can be accelerated, however, by rousing the 
interest of the European in the African. The lack of understanding 
of or interest in the African is something which we deplore. The 
impact of European culture has not always been a happy or con- 
structive one, and we should welcome any suggestions which 
would increase a genuine interest in the African on the part of 
Europeans. The relationship between the European and the 
African is deteriorating. The European householder generalizes 
from his experience of a few Africans whom he or she has employed. 
That the younger generation entering employment has not the same 
standard of social behaviour as the older is evident from the com- 
plaints of the householder. His servant is becoming a pilferer, he is 
a. to be unreliable at his work, to arrive at his place of. employment 
e worse for liquor. He disappears at times when he should be on 
duty, to attend the gambling schools in some room near by. One 
hears complaints that he is a thief and a liar and that the more one 
does for the Africans the less they appreciate it. Many of these 
complaints are genuine. There is also the other side of the question, 
however, for there are employers who do not treat the African with 
fairness and who do not pay a living wage. There is suspicion on 
both sides and discontent is rife. What is the solution? Joint Councils 
of Europeans and Africans? More radio broadcasts? Greater con- 
centration on this subject from the pulpit? 
These, then, are some of the problems which social workers 
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have to face. May I stress again the urgency, and the need to train 
more African workers as probation officers, youth club organizers, 
women helpers? There are many sides to welfare work, and special- 
ization is required. There are people who would be more suitable 
for leadership of the young. Others by their character and qualifica- 
tions would do better to divert their activities to the adolescent, while 
others, again, feel more at home with the adult. At present the 
social worker is required to cope with the entire group, and he or 
she may not be fitted for such tasks. 

The need is an immediate one and all of us would be grateful 
for discussion on these problems to enable us to find some con- 
structive way through the maze of difficulties prevailing and to 
help us to put first things first. 

For are we, in fact, putting first things first? Are we not tending 
to organize welfare by providing facilities of a superficial nature, 
adapting them from the more obvious and superficial facets of 
European culture? I say this with no sense of criticism, for many 
of the things I have in mind do serve a useful purpose. Are we 
justified, for example, in spending the money on football when the 
actual participants on the football field form a very small proportion 
of the population? Should we repeatedly spend money on expensive 
equipment for games—equipment which is soon broken and has 
to be replaced? Are we justified in spending {5 for the hire of a 
bus to convey parties to other points, when with £5 we might 
provide four hundred children with a mug of milk each? Should 
not clubs and organizations which make free use of the welfare 
centres make some contribution for the use of these facilities? We 
should do more for the African child and adolescent. But funds are 
not limitless, and we should therefore consider what ought to 
come first. 

May I in conclusion bring to your notice the points for dis- 
cussion: 

t Feeding of African children. 

2) How best can hygiene be put across? 
3) The youth in urban areas. 
4) Race relations. 
5) What more can be done for the child? 
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SOCIAL WELFARE PROJECTS IN 
BRITISH GUIANA 


By K. E. TOWERS 


able g GUIANA, the only piece of British territory in 
South America, is a land of many waters: rivers, creeks, 
canals, dams, trenches, waterfalls, ponds and a myriad number of 
streams. Withal, the coastal strip is protected from the ever-hung 
sea by a high wall. This fact of ‘water’ has greatly affected the life 
of the country. Here, six distinct racial groups have made their 
home. If we can summarize something like two hundred years of 
history in a sentence we would say that, in a land neglected by 
its sovereign Power, the labouring classes have been left, save for 
the help which the churches gave, in ignorance, poverty, disease 
and crime. This neglect came, for the labourers, to a pitch of despair, 
and rioting broke out in the middle thirties of this century, in 
many parts of the West Indies, with which politically British Guiana 
is associated. From questions answered in the House of Commons 
it became clear that things were far from happy in the British 
possessions in the western seas. On August 5th, 1938, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to investigate the conditions prevailing 
throughout the Caribbean area in housing, agriculture, hospitals, 
schools, prisons, factories, docks, lunatic asylums, orphanages, 
leper homes and land-settlement projects in British territories. 
A 480-page report, prepared a few weeks before the war began 
but not published, for State reasons, until June 1945, gives the 
findings of the Royal Commission’s investigations. The Com- 
mission made the recommendation that there should be created 
for the West Indies a Development and Welfare organization 
through which, in co-operation with local governments and voluntary 
bodies, the other recommendations of the Report might, as far as 
practicable, be implemented. In 1940, under Sir Frank Stockdale, 
this Colonial Development and Welfare organization for the West 
Indies came into being, with a team of experts appointed to it. 
When these experts turned their attention to British Guiana, 
they found a country of many problems. They found in the forest, 
which covers more than two-thirds of the area of the country, 
wandering tribes of aborigines for whom nothing had been done 
in the way of social welfare. They found, on the coastal lands, the 
Negro and Indian labourers, underfed, badly housed, poorly 
educated and insufficiently protected in their working conditions. 
They found appalling conditions in the prisons and urgent reforms 
47% 
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necessary in the hospitals. They found, moreover, a country heavily 
in debt, having borrowed money that it could not repay to keep its 
sea defences and irrigation works in order. For the future well-being 
of the country several things were necessary. These were, inter alia, 


(1) The settling of the debt on the drainage and sea-defence 
system and the setting aside of monies for their future 
maintenance. 

2) Development in education; primary, secondary, adult. 

3) Housing improvements. 

( Investigation of the welfare and health needs of the Amer- 
indian aborigines in the forest. 

5) Extension of public health facilities. 

{3} Investigation of labour conditions. 

(7) Additions to welfare and social services already in existence. 


There are some who conceive of social welfare in a somewhat 
narrow sense. Acts of charity to the poor and needy, often with 
condescending patronage, are envisaged in the term. It was realized 
by the experts of ‘C. D. and W.’ that something more than con- 
ventional philanthropy was needed. It was seen that all things 
which concerned the welfare of the social order had a right to in- 
clusion. It was not simply a matter of providing orphanages or 
old-age pension schemes but, in addition, the creation of oppor- 
tunities whereby destitution and want might be banished from the 
land, banished by the contribution that all might make to the welfare 
of the community. As Sir Frank Stockdale observed : 


The basic problem of a social welfare programme is to enable the people 
to secure, by their own exertions, both a life and a livelihood which will 
bear comparison with the moral and material standards of the twentieth 
century. . . . Whatever the ultimate aims of a social welfare scheme may 
be, an immediate one is to secure more of the basic necessities of life, more 
food and clothing and better — The business of clothing,’ feeding 
and housing the people of the West Indies has been regarded hitherto as 
a matter almost solely for business enterprise and economic development. 
It is as important from a social as from an economic angle. 


From the above quotation it will be seen that the relief of destitu- 
tion is but one aspect of social welfare as it is at present conceived 
of in British Guiana. Irrigation and drainage, for instance, may seem 
to some far removed from what they have thought of as social 
welfare, yet, as far as British Guiana is concerned, the whole future 
development and welfare of the community depends upon a solution 
of the drainage problem. Labour conditions, exploitation, Trade 
Unionism may, again, seem remote, yet these things have a close 
bearing upon the necessity and extent of poor relief. Two Welfare 
Acts, with this broad, underlying conception, have been passed, 
one in 1940 and the other in 1945. From the funds made available 
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under these Acts, British Guiana has been allocated the sum of 
£3:0 9,874. This money was not available for use as relief doles, 

ut for the inauguration of schemes to enable the Guianese people 
to become more able to help themselves. ‘C. D. and W.’ has oocuiled 
the funds to initiate new schemes of development and welfare, but 
the successful culmination of those schemes will depend upon the 
Guianese people themselves. Expert advice in many departments 
has been Gcckaninin and se 2 is still available, but the advisers 
have persistently refused to carry out the schemes themselves. 
They have insisted on the labour and co-operation of the people. 
For example, in youth work, instead of an expert going over the 
country organizing new clubs, the people in existing clubs were 
encouraged to work out fresh developments for themselves. In one 
of those clubs, Methodism’s ‘Clubland’, a young man of enterprise 
was found who, through the help of various interested bodies, was 
sent to Britain for a year’s training in youth leadership at Selly 
Oak. It would have been possible to have had, from the first, a fully 
= youth leader from Britain to organize youth work in the 

olony. The newer method, slower and perhaps not so effective at 
first, is to get enterprising young Guianese such as the one we have 
instanced, train and equip them and then send them back to their 
own land to do the job themselves. 

From the three million pounds, almost two-thirds were used 
on drainage and irrigation. Some of the remainder went to land- 
settlement schemes. In these land schemes it is well to note the 
growth of co-operative enterprise, with shared facilities and shared 
profits. The matter of coloured labour exploitation has been con- 
sidered. Two suggestions were made along this line: that there 
should be appointed to the Guiana Labour Office, in an advisory 
capacity, a member of the Trade Union Movement of Britain 
and that some members of the T.U.M. of Guiana should be sent 
to Britain for training in T.U. methods. 

In many respects Guiana’s problem, next in magnitude to 
drainage, is housing. In a survey made in 1945, it was found that 
more than half the houses of the country were unfit for human 
habitation. Funds have been made available for a number of experi- 
ments in housing. A low-cost house was required, hygienic, sanitary 
and still within the economic range of the average labourer. The 
social implications of bad housing are obvious to all. Health and 
morality are closely associated with good dwellings. In these matters 
the Christian Church ought to have a very keen interest. The Church 
has not been sufficiently interested in labour relations or in housing 
conditions. That lack of interest needs to be remedied. 

We come now to consider Public Health. It is unfortunate that 
only the Roman Catholic Church has seen the need to assist Govern- 
ment in health matters in British Guiana. The non-Roman Catholic 
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churches have been content, here as elsewhere in the West Indies, 
to leave medical affairs almost entirely in the hands of local govern- 
ments. Yet hospital service is —— in the Colony. Last year, 
in the part of British Guiana where I resided, there was a case of a 
catechist’s wife having to be brought more than a hundred miles 
in an open boat down the river to the nearest hospital. Being in 
the advanced stages of childbirth labour she collapsed and died 
on reaching the hospital. When Sir Rupert Briarcliffe, the Medical 
Adviser to Sir Frank Stockdale, visited the country, he saw at once 
the need for the extension of Public Health services. Schemes were 
evolved for the control of yellow and malaria fevers. Clinics, in- 
sufficient in number, were erected for the treatment of venereal 
disease. A woman doctor was appointed as an Infant Welfare 
Officer whose concern is the improvement of post-natal service 
and baby créches. A School Medical Officer was also appointed 
to carry out regular routine inspections of school children and 
school premises. All these are indications that in British Guiana 
there remains much to be done before the health service can be 
considered adequate. It is not too late for the non-Roman Catholic 
denominations to co-operate with Government, as the Roman 
Catholics have done, in matters pertaining to Public Health. An 
interdenominational hospital on the Upper Corentyne Coast would 
be an invaluable asset to the community. 

The part which the churches have played in education in British 
Guiana been considerable. Of the 257 primary schools only 
ten are owned by Government. An amount of {215,000 was voted 
from ‘C. D. and W.’ funds for the extension, enlargement or repair 
of existing schools and for the erection of new schools to meet the 
demands of the Colony’s children. The Government secondary 
schools are also being changed. The boys’ school is now to become 
a multilateral school. The great weakness of Guianese secondary 
education has been the concentrated attack on the Senior Cambridge, 
largely to the exclusion of culture and certainly to the exclusion 
of technical knowledge. Everything was sacrificed to the passing 
of the Senior Cambridge, regardless of the fact that the economy 
of the country could not absorb in clerical and professional posts 
all the children reaching such a grade of academic achievement. 
Vocational and technical education is at a premium in British 
Guiana. There are indications locally and through the granting of 
scholarships for study in Britain that the deficiency in technical 
education will be made good in the near future. 

We come at length to consider those aspects of welfare work 
which traditionally have been regarded as social welfare: the relief 
of destitution, the treatment of delinquency, adult as well as juvenile, 
promiscuity, youth work and cultural group activities. For such 


projects, {68,858 was made available under ‘C. D. and W.’ For the 
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relief of destitution, even before the passing of the Welfare Acts, 
a number of bodies were at work in Guiana giving aid to the poor. 
Almost every church had its Poor Fund and other voluntary organ- 
izations existed which, especially at Christmas, gave gifts to the 
needy. But there was considerable overlapping, some people receiv- 
ing from more than one source while others just as needy received 
nothing. In addition there was a small government outdoor relief 
scheme. Applications for the latter were dealt with by the local 
police often in a peremptory and sometimes in an unfair manner. 
As far as outdoor relief was concerned it was proposed a year or so 

that field officers should be appointed to investigate all cases 
0 ap lication. It was also proposed that the voluntary bodies 
should co-operate, so as to avoid overlapping. In 1945 a properly 
organized Old Age Pension scheme was brought into operation. 
The numbers receiving have risen to some nine thousand. As far 
as outdoor relief is concerned, the number of recipients has tended 
to decrease during the last few years, as more and more home 
industries are developed and former recipients are shown the way 
to fend for themselves. The greatest problem under this head is 
that of unwanted children. Though a Child Welfare Officer has 
been appointed, there is as yet no such thing as an S.P.C.C. The 
idea, quite new for the Caribbean area, of foster-parents, is being 
considered. For the destitute and aged there is a government alms- 
house, which needs improvement, and a Dharam Sala, organized 
by a Hindu, but open to persons of any race or religion. 

The treatment of delinquency is a matter that for years has 
been governed by nineteenth-century methods. Lack of money 
prevented improvements to prison buildings, lack of incentive 

revented improvements to the prison system. A five-year plan of 

improvement is, however, in progress. Then a more effective 
segregation of types of prisoner will be possible. This is fully in 
line with the most modern methods of prison reform. 

The treatment through psychology of juvenile delinquenc 
is new to Guiana. There was for a long time an industrial school, 
but its methods were antediluvian. It is a reproach to all the 
churches that no one ever raised a protest or tried to stir public 
opinion on the subject of the treatment of juvenile offenders. 

ithin these last few years, probation, as a method of delinquency 
treatment, has been more ad more used. In the heavily stigmatized 
industrial school, conditions have been improved. There has been 
discussion, too, on the proposal to erect a Young Offender’s In- 
stitution, where children who are delinquent as a result of neglect, 
rather than because they have criminal outlooks, can be treated. 
The Salvation Army has done some pioneer work with young 
offenders in the creation, with government help, of two institutions 
for delinquent girls. Generally throughout the colony, even among 
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members of churches, there is widespread apathy and indifference 
regarding the fate and welfare of the prisoner. This, people feel, is 
the concern of the Department of Justice and not their affair. The 
Social Welfare Officer wrote: ‘It is unlikely that much progress can 
be achieved if the ordinary citizens remain indifferent and the 
services available for the treatment of offenders will always be 
inadequate unless they are supported by voluntary effort.’ It is not 
wrong, I think, to suggest that it is really part of the concern of the 
Christian Church to Elena in the fate, welfare and treatment 
of prisoners, and if necessary, and it is necessary in British Guiana, 
to rouse’ public feeling and the public conscience to see that the 
best possible means within the purse of the country are adopted 
for the treatment of offenders, adult and juvenile alike. 

From civil delinquency we turn to moral delinquency, this in 
the form of promiscuity. Commercialized prostitution is not common, 
In the dock area of Georgetown there are a few private brothels, but 
the high percentage of free love, free in both senses of the term, 
makes prostitution a luxury profession. Promiscuity is widespread 
and increasing, for historical and environmental reasons. In slavery 
days, marriage was forbidden to the black people. Bad housing, 
lack of privacy, absence of public opinion aid and abet the inhetited 
tendency to illicit sexual intercourse. The officers of the ‘C. D. and 
W.” sought the co-operation of all the churches in a continuous 
and organized campaign against the social, moral and economic 
evils of promiscuity. Of the tasks confronting the Christian Church 
in Guiana to-day none is more urgent than that of lifting the people 
to a higher moral standard in sexual matters. Despite the common 
experience of sexual intercourse, real knowledge of sexual hygiene 
and of the dangers of promiscuous intercourse is small. 

With respect both to delinquency and to promiscuity the work 
that has developed among the youth of the Colony during recent 
years encourages the hope that these evils will be lessened: in the 
future. Most of the churches had some kind of youth organization. 
Many of these have received financial assisteace. A Guiana Youth 
Council has been formed to organize various activities among the 
different youth groups. A camp site was purchased for Youth Club 
members and in New Amsterdam a League of Cultural Clubs was 
formed for the study of painting, singing, woodwork, dramatics 
and other subjects. In rural areas, 4-H Clubs and Young Farmers’ 
Clubs have been formed. 

In addition to these cultural efforts with young people, com- 
munal efforts have been encouraged among the older folk. Experts 
have shown the ple how to develop home industries, thrift 
clubs have been oa and ‘Co-operatives’ have become quite a 
feature. There have been advances, too, in adult education. Some 
of us who were interested held a meeting in 1949 from which sprang 
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a course of studies under the aegis of the extra-mural department 
of the University of the West Indies. Study groups in English, 
economics, arithmetic and psychology were held. It is hoped eventu- 
ally to develop something akin to the British ‘Evening Institutes’. 

In this cesclecupiat and welfare re-organization the Amer- 
indians in the forests have not been forgotten. Obviously their 
needs differed from those of the more advanced people on the coastal 
lands. The first move was to appoint for these tribal people a Welfare 
Officer of their own and then, since health is as much a concern 
for them as for any other people, a Medical Officer was appointed. 
The investigation of the medical and sanitary needs of the Amer- 
indians is proceeding. A new policy towards these original Guianese 
tribespeople has been aidigtted, Territorial reserves have been made 
for them, as temporary sanctuaries, to safeguard them from exploita- 
tion and victimization. In these reserves they will live until such 
time, and only until such time, as they have reached a standard of 
civilization which would enable them to take a place in partnership 
with the other communities of the colony. 

The Christian churches, through Pa part in education, in 
the Christian Social Council, in clubs and guilds of one kind and 
another, by their teaching on sexual matters, by their insistence 
on personal purity according to New Testament standards, are 
making a substantial contribution to the social welfare of British 
Guiana. There are, however, some ways in which one could wish to 
see more interest being taken by church leaders, ministerial and 
lay. In the realm of adult education the Church has done almost 
nothing. In the matter of the treatment of delinquency the voice 
of the Church is little heard. One would like to see church leaders 
taking a more intelligent interest in the co-operative movements 
which, it seems, are destined to become increasingly a feature in the 
life of the community. Then there is one matter, almost unnoticed 
by ‘C. D. and W.’ and concerning which both local authorities and 
the Christian churches seem apathetic and indifferent. I refer to 
the treatment*of mental patients. In British Guiana there is one 
mental hospital. As an institution of psychiatry it leaves almost 
everything to be desired. The Christian Church of Guiana must 
arouse public opinion to a concern for those who temporarily or 
permanently suffer from a loss of their powers of reasoning. 

A little been done. There remains yet a tremendous amount 
to be done before the aim of Social Welfare is realized and the 

le of the Land of Many Waters ‘secure by their own exertions 
bot a life and a livelihood which will bear comparison with the 
moral and material standards of the twentieth century’. 


K. E. Towers 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA TO-DAY 


By H. S. AzariAH 


ie gree twenty years ago a careful assessment was made of 
Christian education in India by an able independent body, 
the Lindsay Commission. Since then, many notable changes have 
taken place, and during the last few years they have been amazingly 
rapid, especially in the fields of politics and economics. Their impact 
in the social and religious fields is also noticeable. The Lindsay 
Commission studied the problem when the great depression of the 
*thirties was just beginning. Naturally there was a great concern 
over the finances of the institutions; and the people in the field 
thought that drastic action was called for. To-day, we find India 
independent; and although difficulties are experienced everywhere 
in making both ends meet, the situation is perhaps not so bad 
financially as in the early "thirties. And yet the new status of India 
and the social changes which are taking place call once more for an 
immediate stock-taking of the present position of the Christian 
educational institutions. For unless a well-thought-out policy is 
laid down now, Christian forces will one day awaken to find these 
institutions merely a cog in a system, with nothing unique to 
contribute in the name of our Lord and Master. 
Government. What are the new conditions in India which have 
a bearing on the subject? The most obvious fact is that India is 
now an independent sovereign State, that India is now governed by 
Indians themselves, with the key positions in the Central Govern- 
ment and in the Provinces all occupied by Indians. The responsi- 
bility for gece government, law and order, peace and justice, now 
rests wholly on Indians. They can no longer attribute anything 
and everything that is wrong within the country to foreign domi- 
nation. That does not tell the whole story. The people of India 
now feel proud of their new status—a status of equality with the 
nations of the world. They have taken up their places in world 
councils as free people on terms of complete equality. It is this 
psychological change that greatly matters. Although it is true that 
many countries in Asia are watching this experiment in democracy 
and progress in India and wish to adapt it, with suitable modifica- 
tions, to their own conditions, the statements of India which seem 
to suggest that she is the or eae of Asia are naturally resented. 
It sounds as if young India is haughty and proud. I believe it is 
only a temporary phase in the awkward growth of the ‘teens’. There 
47 
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is a large fund of goodwill in India towards the mother country; 
and this was reflected in her eagerness to remain within the Common- 
wealth. 

It should not be assumed that the psychological effects of freedom 
have affected everyone to the same degree or in the same way. 
To men already employed in the Government, all that it has meant 
is that their ‘boss’ is now an Indian. It is easier to criticize him just 
because he is a fellow-Indian. Beyond this fact, it is difficult for 
most men in the Government to see any real change. There was, of 
course, the danger of interpreting freedom to mean licence to do 
less than the best. It was also easy for men in the lower ranks to 
compare their salaries and feel that in proportion to wages the 
higher-ups should do more work; and if the higher-ups did not, 
why should they, who get lower incomes. It was equally easy 
for the higher-ups to think that all that they had to do was to sit 
and give orders to the lower ranks. Not only, this, but these men 
now occupying high positions were in subordinate positions before 
the independence. So naturally they feel that they should relax, 
and perhaps adopt the habits which they had regarded previously 
as a mark of their new position. The ministers on whom now rests 
the responsibility for good government realize that they need a new 
orientation. They can no longer sit back and criticize. ‘They have to 
find solutions to the pressing problems which confront them. This 
is not at all easy. One can, therefore, understand the argument of 
those impatient people who feel that perhaps a revolution in India, 
completely destroying the present order, would have been better 
than the peaceful change-over. 

Again, it was easier for some of these public men to indulge 
in undue interference and patronage, and even in actual corruption. 
So far as the intellectual and administrative ability is concerned, 
India, much to the surprise of critics, has more than is needed for 
the maintenance of law, order and justice. In fact, India has done 
much better in world deliberations than was anticipated. But it 
will be some.time before men of character can be found to fill 
the important places in the government and semi-government 
institutions. As a recent government report admitted, ‘what we 
in India are suffering to-day is not so much material or intellectual 
poverty as spiritual poverty’. 

The People. It is little wonder, therefore, that this situation has 
affected the people. They were looking forward to freedom. They 
were exhilarated and expecting quick results. They were led to 
think that all the country’s ills were due to the foreigner and that 
once he had gone substantial progress in the standard of living 
would automatically follow. This has not happened. The scarcity 
of food and clothing and the high cost of living made matters worse. 
The controls encouraged corruption among the officials who were 
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ge po as well as among the business men. The poe are not 
only ay * age en but frustrated. In an attempt to find a solution 
to these ills, they are even searching for new political parties, as 
if that will change the fundamental weakness of human nature, 
The resignation of many an old-time member from the Congress 
party, the setting up of new political parties to oppose the Congress 

in the general election, and even the alliance of the rightist 
party with the leftist party, all indicate this search for ‘something’ 
which will provide just what is lacking now. 

Nationalism has been a driving force; but it has not succeeded 
in governing the outlook of the nation. The human element has 
naturally come into the picture. Therefore, although the State is 
nn to be secular, the President and the ministers of the 

tates are reminding the people of the need for a vital religion. 
Hence, we find the Hindu festivals being celebrated with greater 
pomp than ever before. Diwali, the festival of lights, and Fanma 
Ashtmi, the birth of Lord Krishna, are observed now with the 
enthusiasm that is usually noted in connexion with Christmas the 
world over. This again indicates the search for something better 
than secularism or, should I say, it is a fight against the extrusion 
of religion. 

The Students. Students also had to face a new situation. Before 
independence, students played a great part in the national struggle 
for freedom. They were fully encouraged and supported by thi 
national leaders. The technique adopted then was to disrupt the 

ceful working of educational institutions; and naturally this 

elped the students to get into habits of indiscipline. Soon after 
the country became independent the leaders of tiie nation were 
uick to see that it was of the utmost importance for youth to cul- 
tivate habits of discipline and sdkoteiaul: and to become equipped 
with the knowledge and character essential for future responsi- 
bilities. But habits are not so easily.changed. It has needed the 
concerted efforts of the Prime Minister, chief ministers and educa- 
tion ministers and teachers to point out this important fact to 
youth. Neither is it so easy quickly to bottle up the energies of 
youth in the absence of any other constructive task to divert and 
absorb them. The period of student strikes and of fasts to the 
point of death for any grievance is, I believe, over. Nevertheless, 
youthful energies seek to discover new ways of expression. This 
may perhaps explain the recent tendencies among students to form 
Marxist clubs and the like. They seek something better than the 
old political organization which brought them into active politics. 
he economic situation of India is highly explosive. It is perhaps 
a greater threat to civilization than even the existing stock of atom 
and hydrogen bombs: the bombs scare most people, but the economic 
status of nearly one-fifth of the population of the world is beyond 
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the grasp of the imagination of people abroad. The Government of 


ede India is greatly concerned over this fact and has directed its efforts 
rties, ash towards three great problems: food, population, education. It has 
“nature,@ Undertaken huge river projects in an attempt to supply much- 
Congress needed water and power and has drawn up a carefully worked out 


Congress. “ve-year plan. These projects need men of vision, drive and, above 
: righelal all, character, if they are to show good results. Otherwise someone 
mething? in the ‘system’ is going to make cheap money at the expense of his 

fellow-countrymen. In every profession men are needed who can 
feel the woes and miseries of the villagers and honestly take part in 
finding a solution. The old idea of false prestige must go and a new 
conception of the dignity of labour must be found. In the training 


ucceeded 
nent has 
State is 


. of theg of men for the Indian administrative services, as well as in govern- 
religion.g Ment schemes like the Etawah project, this new emphasis is given. 
1 greater And yet one wonders whether a secular State can succeed in in- 
d Fanma stilling character and a love of service into men, since these, in the 


with the§ [8t.analysis, depend on religion. 

nnes thi I have tried to picture briefly the new conditions confronting 
ig better the Government, people and students of India. All of them are 
xtrusion} 8¢@rching for something better. Perhaps one can say that they are 
seeking the Unknown if haply they might feel after Him and find 
. Before} Him. I do not know if there was ever a situation in the past with 
struggle} Such vast opportunities for educational institutions in India to 
| by t impart character and to place before the people of India Him who 
rupt the gives power even to the weak and who welcomes everyone who goes 
ally this} ‘© Him. Are the Christian educational institutions in India alive 


on after} 0 the new opportunities, or are they frightened of the new ‘restric- 
on were} tons’? 
son The Constitution of India gives certain educational and cultural 


quipped rights to minorities. This should safeguard the position of Christian 
‘esponsi- | © ucational institutions. All minorities, whether based on religion 
sded the | OF on language, are pee rights to establish and administer educa- 
1 educa- | tional institutions of their choice; and in granting aid to such 
fact to | imstitutions the State cannot discriminate against any one of them 
ergies of |) the ground that it is under’the management of a minority. At 
vert and | the same time, the Constitution imposes certain restrictions. 
s to the} . Firstly, ‘no citizen can be denied admission into any educational 
theless, | institution maintained by the State or receiving aid out of state 
on. This | funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, language or any of 
to foell them’. It is clear, therefore, t at a Christian institution receiving 
than the | #4 from the Government will find it difficult to give preferential 
alities. treatment to Christian boys. This will be especially felt in ‘degree’ 
perhaps colleges, where the Christian boys, coming, perhaps, from an 
of atom | Unfavourable environment, are required to reach at least a certain 
conomic | Scholastic level in order to compete with non-Christian boys. 
_ beyond Wherever Christian institutions are doing a good job, there is bound 
31 
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to be a rush for admission; and a good non-Christian scholar can 
protest under this provision if a poor Christian scholar is admitted 
and he is left out. Even the setting up of special scholarships in 
Christian colleges to aid Christian boys may be questioned if, 
because of this, special places are allocated. It would be safer for 
churches and missions to give scholarships to the boys directly, and 
for these institutions to be vitally linked with the churches. 

Secondly, while the State rightly wishes to be secular, it has 

ized the value of religious education. While it allows no 
religious instruction to be given in educational institutions wholly 
maintained out of state funds, it has exempted from this provision 
institutions which are now maintained wholly by state funds but 
which were originally established under an endowment or trust 
requiring that religious instruction should be imparted in that 
institution. The fear that Christian institutions taken over by the 
Government will be denied this privilege is ill-founded. In fact, if 
a splendid job is done, there seems no reason why the Government 
should take over such institutions and add them to the burden of 
the tax-payer. In institutions receiving aid out of state funds, religious 
instruction is permitted, provided no person shall be required to 
take part in any religious instruction or to attend any religious worship 
unless such person (or if such person is a minor, his guardian) has 
given his consent. This would seem to be a slight deviation from 
the old conscience clause of the Indian Educational Code, which 
rmitted conscientious objectors to be sane from religious 
instruction. In actual practice, few colleges have changed their 
— in this respect, although there was an agitation in the 

ndian parliament for this matter to be looked into. 

The provisions of the Constitution need not cause alarm. On the 
contrary, they may well provide new opportunities unknown before. 
It is not in the nature of Christianity to compel people to hear the 

e of love. That was not Christ’s way. The Christian life of 
love should be a greater compelling force than any kind of formal 
teaching. This is not going to be an easy task; and perhaps it is goin: 
to be more difficult than what has been attempted so far. It woul 
mean completely reorganizing the courses in religious instruction 
both as to the material as well as to the methods of presentation. 
The Christian teacher must ‘find many roads of approach along which 
he can travel, finding his way to his pupil’s heart and meeting his 
pupil’s needs’. It would also mean discovering new methods of 
presenting the Gospel message outside regular class hours. Lectures, 
drama, religious films, contacts in the hostels, in the homes of the 
Christian staff and in the Christian community in the college are 
going to play an increasingly important réle. 

India needs men of character who will so love their neighbours 
that the spirit of service and sacrifice will become an integral part 
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of themselves. I doubt whether mere nationalism or a social con- 
sciousness aroused by sensitiveness to the needs of the poor will 
give the strength necessary for ordinary men and women to under- 
take this huge task, unless they can draw their resources from a 
power beyond themselves. There, I believe, lies the Christian 
contribution to the solution of this problem. 

The temptation to Christian institutions to expand is indeed 
very great. Not only have many non-Christian government-aided 
institutions come into existence but, in the enthusiasm to educate 
India rapidly, the standard of education has very much gone down. 
The fact that everything, including education, in India is deflated 
to-day is no reason for lowering the standard of instruction in 
Christian colleges. What brought success to Christian institutions 
in the early days was the high standard which they maintained and 
which in many ways was higher than that prevailing in the govern- 
ment institutions of those days. Again, it is argued that, since the 
need is so great, we must attempt to do good to the greatest possible 
number. In other words, ‘half or even a piece of a loaf is better 
than no bread’. This sounds appealing: but it does not state the 
correct position. The question to ask is, ‘Is it better to give well- 
baked, wholesome bread, or half-baked bread which might be 
injurious to health?’ When our Lord fed the five thousand, He did 
not give them half-loaves. He fed them with more than enough, 
so that there was even an excess. It is the duty of a government to 
take steps to satisfy the needs of its people. When and where the 
Government was slow to see these needs, as in the olden days, it 
was right for the Church to do as much as possible. The efforts 
which are made in the name of Christ should come out of the 
experience of the love of God. They should be of high quality, a 
true mirror of the great love received from the hand of God. Then, 
and then only, will non-Christians look beyond our activities, our 
institutions and staff to the Person whom we wish to present. 
Incidentally such high-standard work will show the Government 
how to do things. The resources of the Church and the missions 
are not enough to meet all the needs of all the people; and at 
any rate that argument is based on philanthropic motives which, 
although good in themselves, are no substitute for Christian 
love. 

If, therefore, the Christian educational institutions are to succeed, 
far greater emphasis must be placed on quality rather than on 
quantity. There must be high quality in teaching, research and 
extension as well as in individual and corporate living. Who can 
deny the opportunities in these new fields? Nearly twenty years 
ago, the deterioration of educational efficiency and the enslavement 
of teachers to a system which was cramping the personality and the 
growth of Indian youth were called in question. And yet, the same 
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old custom of taking dictated notes and memorizing them continues 
in many institutions. 

A high academic standard on one hand, and the creation of a 
Christian atmosphere on the other, will —— in a large measure 
on the Christian staff in these institutions. The Lindsay Commission 
rightly laid emphasis on the need for a higher proportion of Christian 
staff and on the provision of adequate training for them to become 
experts in their own fields. What is required now is an even higher 
Christian standard; for a nominal Christian teacher can do far more 
damage to a Christian educational institution than a nominal non- 
Christian in the same institution. Lge ig sp equally to the Indian 
and to the non-Indian (missionary) staff. In some of the technical 
colleges there is the danger of taking non-Indian experts for their 
technical skill rather than for their Christian life. Perhaps this 
factor was not of so much importance in the past, but it is bound 
to assume increasing importance in the years to come. 

In many places the Christian educational institutions have 
somehow created an impression in the minds of non-Christians 
that they are ‘missionary institutions’ rather than ‘Christian in- 
stitutions’. In some places they are known by their denomination 
and in others even by the country where the home board is located. 
This is a great obstacle to Christian witness. Furthermore, it has 
prevented the Christian Indian staff from realizing that they are 
working together in a great Christian task, for often young Christian 
teachers think of these institutions as the project of a particular 
foreign missionary society. 

Further, if these institutions are to do a first-class job, it is 
essential that the finances of many institutions should be greatly 
strengthened, so that there will be better equipment, better facilities 
and more time for the teacher to give personal attention to the 
young pupil who is placed under his responsibility. It is easier to 
urge people to give money by appealing for the needs of the un- 
fortunate, but in the modern situation, with civilization threatened 
from so many directions, it should not be difficult for ‘givers’ to 
see the great need for a high quality of work which shows results 
of a lasting nature only in the long run. It is doubtful whether 
any one missionary society can raise the funds needed to operate 
some of these institutions. Even if it were possible, it would still 


be poor strategy. 

What is needed to-day is for Christian forces to join together 
and work out a careful programme. It must be a ‘combined opera- 
tion’ under a unified plan. Then, and then only, can we succeed. 
Fortunately a number of educational institutions in South India have 
become union enterprises; but much has still to be done. Although 
finances have an important bearing on this procedure, there are 
other equally important reasons. 
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Firstly, great good can come from the different types of Christian 
contributions which the various societies and nations can pool. 
Some of the weaknesses which now exist in institutions dominated 
by one society will disappear as other denominations join in and 
show themselves sensitive to these defects. 

Secondly, the tension and misunderstanding which can occur 
in a bi-national community can largely be avoided, for the members 
will soon find that what they tend to attribute to national traits 
and prejudices are after all human and individual characteristics. 

hirdly, the witness of our faith and of the Christian message 
will be effective only in a united enterprise. It should be possible 
to join together at least in these Christian tasks now, waiting for 
the ate to unite in the fullness of time. Although it really 
does not matter whether an Indian or a non-Indian heads an in- 
stitution as long as he is truly Christian, it would be better, in the 
present transitional period, to put responsible Indians in administra- 
tive positions. This change must be effected more rapidly than is 
now being done. The whole enterprise, however, should be the 
joint responsibility of all Christians—Indians and non-Indians 
from as many countries as possible. Such an arrangement will greatly 
strengthen the Christian status of these institutions. 

But it is not enough to make only organizational changes. To be 
really effective, the Christian educational institutions should have 
a vital contact on one side with the Church and the Christian 
community and on the other with the village people, for India lives 
in villages. The latter contact is essential: the minds of students 
and staff have to become sensitive to the needs of the people of India. 
With an interdenominational and international staff, one need not 
be afraid of intrusions of the local church in the administration of 
these institutions. Above all, the primary purpose of these institu- 
tions must be kept in the forefront. Christian educational institu- 
tions can supply men of integrity and character, who are imbued 
with the love of service, in the various professions. But we shall fail 
in our duty if we do not bring young men into contact with Christ, 
a far more difficult matter than bringing them into contact with the 
teachings of Christ. The times are changing with bewildering 
rapidity. Now is the time to act. To-morrow may be too late. 


H. S. AZARIAH 








THE CHRISTIAN STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


An Experiment in the Production of Vernacular 
Theological Literature by means of Basic Texts 
in English 
By MARCUS WARD 


[* September 1947 the theological education committee of the 
Christian Council of India and Pakistan met to discuss the 
issues raised at the Poona theological conference of 1942 and by 
a recent report on the training of the Indian ministry. In the course 
of the discussions stress was laid on the necessity for the development 
of vernacular theological education. It appeared that, with one 
important exception, the conditions were favourable for implementing 
the proposals contained in the report issued under the title, The 
Christian Minister in India, to establish union regional theological 
schools, teaching in the language of each area. The exception was 
the availability of adequate vernacular text-books for the trainin 
of the ministry in the mother tongue. Here was a lack which ha 
long been threatening the effective discharge of a function of 
first importance for the life and work of the Church. Unless this 
— were solved all the splendid planning would be of no avail. 
he times required us to alter a situation in which almost all the 
advanced theological teaching was being conducted in English. 
From a number of suggestions offered, one commended itself to 
the committee: that we should begin by concentrating our resources 
of scholarship and funds on the preparation of manuscripts in 
English, to serve as bases or matrices for versions in the Indian 


a 48 2 % 
s is the origin of the term, Basic Texts, as it is used in 
present-day discussions on theological literature. With a view to 
exploring the possibilities of the idea, the committee authorized the 
present writer to conduct a fact-finding survey and on that basis 
to present a scheme. 

A primary questionnaire was drawn up and sent to all the theo- 
logical colleges and schools, to the provincial literature committees 
and to certain interested and expert persons. It is important to note 
that the assessment of the situation and the consequent proposals 


* Full accounts of these are given in the present writer’s Our Theological Task, 
and C. W. Ranson’s The Christian Minister in India, respectively, both published 
by the C.L.S. Madras. a 
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to deal with it were made solely on the basis of information received 
and not according to the preconceptions of a committee or of an 
individual. At the start, and at each subsequent stage, there has 
been the fullest consultation; and no decision has been made without 
the general approval of all concerned. 

he facts proved to be rather worse than had been realized. 
The colleges and schools, which for the most part based a three-year 
syllabus on the requirements of Serampore University, indicated 
that, in addition to commentaries on the Bible, about sixty books 
were needed if their work was to be done adequately. Within the 
list were degrees of urgency. Other sources of information suggested 
that provision should be made for about twelve Indian languages. 
Here, again, there was an order of urgency, depending on the size 
of the Christian population and the availability of existing books. 
No one book on the required list was available in all the twelve 
languages and there were only a few, suitable for the purpose, in 
more than three. 

Only one vernacular book was generally recommended for 
translation into other languages. Most areas reported a few books 
with which the persons concerned were satisfied. We had not, 
therefore, to contemplate the horrifying prospect of 60x12 plus 
commentaries, but it was clear that sufficient welcome would be 
given from various areas to justify providing Basic Texts for all 
the suggested titles. 

Accordingly the titles, along with necessary commentaries, were 
arranged in sections, on the lines of the Serampore scheme of 
studies and in order of urgency. A first list of priorities was drawn 
up and names of authors, on the basis of suggestions received, were 
proposed. The selection of suitable scholars for this task was not 
easy, and none of those chosen would claim to be the ideal. But 
all were known to be teaching or working on the theme of the book 
assigned to them. We were convinced, moreover, that the time had 
come to end the long process of discussion and planning and to 
make a beginning of action, however modest, using the best human 
resources at our disposal. 

A detailed scheme on these lines was drawn up and sent to the 
Christian Council for approval, to the Christian Literature Society 
and to the International Missionary Council in New York and 
London for advice. There are certain points of background, purpose 
and method which need stressing for a just appraisal of the scheme 
and adequate understanding of the spirit of the experiment. 

1. The proposals contemplate an immediate way of dealing with 
a long-standing problem of grave concern to the well-being of the 
Indian Church. 

2. The writing of Basic Texts in English is only a means to an 
end. It will be most economical in the use of time, energy and 
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talent if this necessary preliminary work is carried out by a few 
writers in the only common medium of expression available. 

. The ultimate purpose is the production of theological literature 
in the Indian languages, primarily for use in the regional theological 
— but also, it is hoped, for the benefit of ministers and of the 

aity. 

4. Each completed Basic Text will be offered to the provincial 
literature committees, for use as they desire. They will be asked, 
in consultation with the theological schools in the area, to select 
Indian scholars to prepare the vernacular versions. 

5. The English texts are not intended to exclude or impede the 
writing of books directly in the Indian languages, and everything 
will continue to be done to achieve,this most desirable end. But it 
is ceerged agreed that there are many who, while not prepared to 
embark de novo on a book, are able and willing to complement the 
work of others by preparing a vernacular version. 

6. Much stress is laid on the intention that the vernacular books 
should be versions, and not word-for-word translations. The Basic 
Texts are to be offered as guides rather than as exemplars, and 
those entrusted with the rendering into versions will be encouraged 
to avoid mechanical and colourless copying and, wherever possible, 
to make their own contributions, in consultation with the original 
authors. 

The proposals received a measure of friendly encouragement, and 
some interest was shown from other parts of the world. In February 
1949 the theological education committee gave general approval to 
the scheme and appointed the present writer Editor, nominating a 
strong committee to assist him wherever possible, and particularly 
in the consideration of outlines and manuscripts. He was authorized 
to approach certain scholars, with a view to the preparation of the 
first sixteen titles. In issuing the invitation he stressed the fact that 
the eventual Indian versions should always be kept in mind in the 
selection and presentation of material and in the style of writing. 
For the benefit of the writers of the versions, careful attention 
should be given to the heading and division of the text and the 
fullest possible references to other literature on each theme treated 
should be included, in order to help them to draw on other literature 
in the same field, as seemed good to them. It was suggested that 
each writer should take note of existing books on his subject in the 
Indian languages known to him, and that he should consult with 
other scholars, choosing one as a colleague, preferably non-Indian 
with Indian, and vice versa. The volumes of the Duckworth 
Theological Series were cited as good examples of the type and size 
of ee gma uired. 

The Christian Literature Society undertook to publish the 
English Texts and to provide some modest remuneration whenever 
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desired, either by way of royalty or in the form of honoraria for 
writers in the lower income groups. It was suggested that some of 
the titles unlikely to command a wide general sale might be written 
in note form and manifolded for the use of teachers and version- 
writers only. Arrangements were made with the central library of 
the Christian Council of India and Pakistan at Nagpur to provide 
writers with the use of any expensive books of reference which they 
required. The Indian Literature Fund sanctioned Rs 1000 for 
immediate expenses. 

It was expected that the Christian Council of India and 
Pakistan, which had done so much to inaugurate and encourage the 
experiment, would sponsor the publication; and the triennial 
meeting of the Council in 1951 approved the scheme, with the 

romise of all possible assistance. At a later meeting, however, the 
Bueutve decided that to sponsor any particular series of theological 
books was outside the scope of the constitution of the Council, 
although it was able and willing to support financial appeals towards 
publication. Accordingly the Senate of Serampore University was 
approached. It has agreed to act as sponsor; and the editorial com- 
mittee has been reconstituted so as to enable the Senate to exercise 
due supervision of MSS. before publication. Henceforward the 
official name is: “The Christian Students’ Library: Basic Texts 
Series Sponsored by the Senate of Serampore’. 

All the sixteen scholars consented to write the text proposed 
and work began at once on the following titles: 


Introduction to the Old Testament . C.A. Keller 
Old Testament History ‘ ‘ . M. H. Harrison 
Commertary on Amos . ‘ : . T. C. Witney 
Life and Teaching of Jesus . ‘ . J. Reid Graham 
Commentary on Acts . F : . H. K. Moulton 
Introduction to the New Testamen . F. Muliyil 


Commentary on Romans ‘ 3 . R. Tauscher 
Outlines of Theology : ‘ . . A. M. Ward 
Doctrine of Salvation . : . S. Estborn 


History of the Church in India . . C. E. Abraham 


Church History to 451. T. B. Phillips 
The Religions of India : V. E. Devadutt 
Handbook of Christian Ethics P. D. Devanandan 
Handbook of Worship . L. W. Brown + 


Pastoral Psychology . . M. L. Dolbeer 
Bible Atlas. : , . , . C. B. Firth 


So far no remarkable ng has been made; nor can it be 
expected, when we remember that each author is already engaged 


1 Transferred in 1952 to the Rev. T. Garrett, in view of Mr Brown’s designation 
as Bishop of Uganda. 
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on full-time work and that the extra demands made on the type of 
man selected are always heavy. A number of suggestions have been 
advanced for easing the burden; but those most intimately concerned 
feel that the type of book required i is most likely to emerge from 
the stress of elie and they are using or looking forward to the 
comparative eae of ‘furlough or sabbatical year to complete the 
task. There are, however, some results to record. Shortly before his 
lamented and unexpected death, the Rev. T. C. Witney completed 
a Commentary on Amos, revising and enlarging his previous work 
in Tamil, which had already won wide acceptance. Dr S. Estborn’s 
Doctrine of Salvation is now in the hands of the editorial committee. 
Dr Keller’s Introduction to the Old Testament is nearing completion 
in draft form. The General Editor has published one section of his 
Outlines of Theology in Tamil, and another in English, as a study 
book for the Student Christian Movement. It can confidently be said 
that a number of hard-worked men are doing their best to dis- 
charge what they all recognize to be a duty of high importance. 

The original intention that further lists, of lower priority, 
should await the completion of the first sixteen has had to be modified, 
in view of the unequal rate of progress. In February 1952 the 
editorial committee invited other scholars to write further Basic 
Texts, as follows: 


The Theology of the Old Testament. C. A. Keller 


Commentary on fFeremiah . b . D. T. Niles 
Commentary on St Mark . : . G. Paul 
Commentary on 1 Corinthians ; . W. B. Harris 
Commentary on Revelation . ; . A. T. Hanson 
Commentary on Philippians . : . H. A. Popley 


The Theology of the New Testament . P. Harvey 
The Nature and Function of the Church W. Stewart 


The Person of Christ . ‘ . Swijit Singh 
The Doctrine of the Trinity . P. May 
The History and Doctrine of the Creeds A. P. Carleton 
Moral Theology . . E. Sambayya 
Outlines of Church History . . , J R. Chandran 
The History of the Reformation . H. C. Lefever 
A Christian Evaluation of non-Christian 

Religions . ; ‘ . D. G. Moses 
The Christian in Society ; . . L. M. Schiff 


It was agreed also to ask Bishop Kulandran and Principal Harper 
to edit two volumes on Pastoralia, laying the main stress throughout 
on evangelism. It was further suggested that the newly formed 
Christian Institute for the Study of Society might undertake the 
main responsibility for the proposed volumes dealing with economics 
and politics. The remaining titles were revised and re-arranged 
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in the light of experience, with a view to their being treated in three 
more stages. 

On the suggestion of Mr W. H. Warren, of the Christian 
Literature Society, the original proposals for publication have been 
modified. Texts likely to be of general use are to be printed, published 
and marketed in the usual way through C.L.S. agencies, but those 
likely to be of use mainly in the theological schools and by the 
writers of versions are to be printed more cheaply as folios, on one 
side of the paper, and filed. 

Behind the latter suggestion looms the question of finance, 
which has been a matter of much concern all along. It seems that 
about {5000 will be required as a revolving fund, to finance the 
publication of the Basic Texts, and other considerable sums for 
each of the vernacular versions. The importance of the scheme, 
which may have value in other parts of the world, has stimulated 
many to efforts to raise the funds. It is possible that certain endow- 
ments formerly used in China may be made available for this purpose 
on the understanding that the Basic Texts will be at the disposal of 
the Chinese Church, should it prove possible and desirable to use 
them there. The good news has just come that the Rev. Frank 
Smalley, General Secretary of the United Society for Christian 
Literature, is approaching the missionary societies in Great Britain 
to help raise a capital fund for the English Texts and the South 
Indian versions. There is other evidence that church leaders who 
regard Christian literature as a matter of the highest priority in 
the younger churches are prepared to support this experiment as 
part of the solution to the problem as a whole. 

It is only fair to mention that the scheme has been criticised 
in India on the ground that it may conflict with plans already made 
by regional literature committees to produce theological books 
in their own languages. There are no good grounds for this fear. 
The whole purpose of the scheme is to help vernacular literature, 
especially in the areas in which achievement has long lagged behind 
need. There -are areas which already have, or have planned for, 
books of the kind here contemplated. But in other areas what we are 
attempting to do will meet an almost total need. We do not expect 
that each area will wish to make use of all the books, but we know 
that all will wish to use some. It is our hope, moreover, that the 
work of rendering the Basic Texts into vernacular versions will 
help to stimulate the latent literary gifts of Indian scholars who 
have not as yet contemplated original writing. It is significant 
that the most successful and enterprising regional literature com- 
mittee has given a warm welcome to the scheme and has already 
ee to integrate it into its own proposals. 

ers, mainly outside India, wonder why more use is not made 
of existing English material for the production of Indian versions. 
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Are we not giving undue emphasis, it is asked, to new books, instead 
of using the valuable publications already available? We believe 
that there are very strong reasons for embarking on an experiment 
which has in direct view the student of theology in India and which 
is related to the actual circumstances of the growing Indian Church, 
There are, of course, many English books which we already use 
freely and to great profit. Were our resources limitless, we would 
welcome Indian versions of them all. But we know of no single book 
which would fully answer the need which we are trying to meet in 
each of our titles, and we cannot afford more than one book on each 
theme. It is not that we presume to regard the cream of western 
theology as imperfect, or that we consider it too difficult for our 
students. It is all a matter of what has been called ‘unexpressed pre- 
suppositions’. The Indian Church needs the books which speak to 
her condition, written by men who have the life of India in their 
blood, or who at least have a comparable sympathy with and under- 
standing of the land of their adoption. It may seem ridiculous to 
suggest that the limited talent available among us in India can do 
better than that of the many wise in the older churches. Yet our 
books, though r things, will be our own. More important, if 
we are to draw fully on the potential talent of the Indian Church, 
we must begin where we are and now. Immediate achievement may 
be very inadequate, but at least it represents a real attempt and a 
beginning. We can expect that those who follow us, all, we hope, 
Indians, will improve greatly on our beginning. The present writer 
couldeask no greater reward than to have one of his present pupils, 
in years to come, rewrite this article and begin by striking out the 
word experiment. 


Marcus WarpD 
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SOME ATTEMPTS AT FEMININE 
EDUCATION IN CAMEROON 


By MARGUERITE MIKOLASEK 


GREAT deal is heard to-day about the break-up of Africa’s 
traditional society. In point of fact, however, men were long 
liberated from the greater part of the old ancestral custom, 
whereas women have remained entirely subjected to it; and for this 
reason there is to-day a great difference between the evolution of 
African men and that of African women. As a consequence of this 
state of affairs it is almost impossible for a Christian young man to 
set up a home in the sense in which we conceive of it, one in which 
real communion exists between husband and wife. And yet it is only 
through Christian homes that we shall establish that Christian socie 
which, in the upheaval through which Africa is now passing, wi 
take the place of the traditional customary society and which will 
give the Africans once more a solid foundation with which to resist 
all the destructive forces which are at work to-day. 

The reference here is not to the question of the marriage dowry, 
but only to the cruel dilemma confronting a young Christian who 
wishes to marry: he is faced either with girls who, though well 
educated, have often become extremely exacting, independent, pre- 
tentious, if not profligate; or with girls from up-country most of 
whom are extremely uncultured and already dulled and brutalized 
by the labour imposed as a matter of course upon the women. 

How many instances we have known of Christians—catechists 
and even pastors—married to women who are not and can never 
become their companions and who are simply servants: ‘those who 
bear their children and cultivate their fields’. And it is needless to 
mention how much the happiness of such homes has thereby been 
diminished, if not entirely taken away. 

The missionaries have long endeavoured to remedy the situation 
by a women together as often as possible for lessons in 
sewing and hygiene, for domestic training and for instruction in the 
Bible. This is the practice on all the mission stations. 

We have at present at Ndoungué, parallel with the theological 
school which receives students, almost ali of whom are married, from 
Gabon, Togo and our entire Cameroon mission, a school for the 
students’ wives. For three years the women receive regular 
teaching: elements of instruction, lessons in housecraft, hygiene and 
the training of children, with practical application in their own 
homes. With this course goes religious instruction, in particular 
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lessons in practical theology, intended to prepare the women to take 
part in their husbands’ ministry. But what difficulties crop up, with 
many of the women unable either to read or write when they arrive 
and with some of them no longer young. One wonders what th 
can still take in of the teaching that is given them; and the woman 
missionary engaged in this work often regrets that it is not possible 
to go deeper, on lines that would be possible with women who 
have already received, as girls, a minimum of instruction and 
training. 

It is the education of girls which to-day demands our attention; 
and it is at that point that one of the main efforts in the work of 
the Paris Mission in Cameroon is concentrated. 

In the Bamiléké country a new station, Banganté, established a 
few years ago, has been entirely consecrated to work among girls, 
A large boarding-school is now being built, to accommodate over 
one hundred girls. The adaptation of the girls to a more highly 
developed life, more closely conformed to modern ways, is carried 
out on progressive lines in a carefully graded training. The little 
girls, when they arrive, live in dwellings which closely resemble those 
which they inhabit in the village, except that they are better lighted 
and ventilated. The furniture is made entirely of indigenous material 
and the cooking continues to be done in the African style, but the 
girls learn to make up and to vary the menus. At the second stage, 
the girls go into more modern buildings, consisting of dormitory, 
refectory and kitchen. They learn to cook on a stove and to keep 
the house clean and pleasant. Finally, in their last years, which are 
devoted entirely to domestic training and child welfare, the senior 

irls live in approximately the same conditions as students in a 

uro domestic-economy school. The principle adopted in this 
beat haapeckienl, a principle, none the less, which has on much 
debated, is to take the little girls between six and eight years of 
age and to keep them, without ever letting them go home, until 
they marry. The parents are closely associated with the life of the 
school, are kept in touch with everything that concerns their children, 
are called upon, as the occasion requires, for their advice and are 
invited to entertainments and other functions, but the girls must 
never leave the station. Certain parents themselves like it to be so; 
they know that the custom which hitherto had the guardianship of 
their daughters until marriage has no longer any force and they ask 
the mission to take over the rdle which custom formerly played. But 
are we to encourage parents to get rid of their responsibilities thus? 
And are not the drawbacks which are undoubtedly caused by the 
children returning to the villages for the holidays (such as the renewal 
of unhygienic habits and pagan ways, and the difficulties of re- 
adaptation to boarding-school life) less serious than those caused by 
such a long break with a familiar background? 
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At Ndoungué, which is not a station of the Bamiléké country, 
but of the region nearer the sea, and a Bantu-language region, we 
have adopted the opposite principle. There, we have not set up a 
real boarding-school, but several little groups, each composed of 
half a dozen girls, and each in the charge of a missionary’s wife, and 
we give them as complete a training as we can. These girls are 
between twelve and sixteen years of age and they stay with us on 
an average for three years. Each group forms a kind of little family 
alongside the missionary family. The girls live their own life, have 
their own house, their own kitchen, cultivate their own ground and 
do their own marketing. They take it in turns to acquire experience 
in the various domestic tasks in the missionary’s house and in the 
afternoon they have lessons in cutting, sewing, knitting, hygiene, 
child-welfare, religious instruction and a little general instruction 
as well. The small number of the girls allows of a less strict discipline 
and enables the missionary to have more personal contact with her 
charges. We try to give them a certain amount of freedom, to trust 
them as far as we possibly can and we insist on their spending about 
a month each year at home. I know full well what risks this kind of 
education entails and I have myself gone through some sad experi- 
ences. But we have also seen some real personalities being formed, 
girls who are ready, once they have left the mission station, to grapple 
with the life, so full of temptations, which confronts the African 
girl to-day; and girls who, back in their villages, will give unmis- 
takable Christian witness. 

It is obvious that the missionaries’ wives can only reach a small 
number of girls and for us to-day it is a matter of educating a large 
number. And the remarkable fact, in Cameroon to-day, that the 
parents are pressing the mission to take charge of their children can 
only urge us further towards the fulfilment of this fundamental 
task. I do not believe, however, that boarding-schools on too large 
a scale are desirable. The best course would seem to be to establish 
schools accommodating a maximum of from forty to sixty girls, 
with a team of two unmarried women missionaries, for instance a 
nurse and a teacher, in charge of each school. It would also seem 
very important that the girls should not be cut off, for the whole of 
their school period, from their family background, but that their 
education should in some way be gradually put to the test by 
renewal of contact with their home surroundings, thus avoiding 
the risk that, when they leave school, they will find themselves 
completely uprooted and estranged from their families. 

ur purpose is to train Christian girls, Christian wives capable 
of adaptation to the new life without giving up their own background 
which, on the contrary, it will be for them to help transform. 


MARGUERITE MIKOLASEK 








A TRAINING CENTRE FOR HOME AND 
FAMILY LIFE: 
BANGANTE (BAMILEKE), CAMEROON 


By YVETTE BERGERET 


dig centre described below was opened on February 22nd, 1948, 
by the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

The object of the conference of missionaries at which the centre 
was planned was to deal with the difficult situation arising out of the 
admission of girls into boys’ schools where, in spite of their small 
numbers, they were proving a disturbing element. On the other 
hand, the rapid development of the country through the penetration 
of western civilization was requiring of the women an adjustment to 
a new type of life and was setting new problems in the education 
of women and girls. Since the parents could teach their children 
only what they themselves had learned, their efforts would have 
to be supplemented in a boarding-school which would give the girls 
the chance to beep sp with the evolution of their country. 

Among the Bamiléké there are two classes, differing greatly and 

et retaining close links with each other: those who have stayed at 
oie. and those who have sought their fortune abroad. These are 
commonly known as the ‘Bamiléké Within’ and the ‘Bamiléké from 
Without’. The Bamiléké Within represent the stable element in the 
pulation. But, though they are turning into poor relations, they 
cor nevertheless, outdistanced their women. The Christians in 
articular are suffering from their failure to set their women free 
Seen ancestral customs, and they realize that if anything is to be 
done with the girls they must be taken away from their mothers. 

These mothers are far from being the submissive slaves of their 
husbands which they are often pictured as being. In polygamist 
societies each woman has her own hut, built and kept in repair by 
her husband, where she lives with her children. He also provides 
her with wood. The girls and small boys draw the water and act as 
little servants. As a result, in her home the woman is the one who 

ives orders rather than the worker. She is not tied down to regular 

urs for meals, which are often reduced to one a day. Moreover, if 

the family should occasionally pass a whole day without eating at all, 

no one will blame her. Her real work, in which she excels, is the — 
of the soil; but here, again, custom ensures her rest: the Bamil 

week has eight days, which include from three to five ‘Sundays’ 

according to the year and the district. During these rest-days, which 
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are fixed by custom, field work is absolutely forbidden to the woman. 
The gods of the earth would be insulted by it and disasters would 
descend upon the whole tribe. 

The tasks of the woman being thus sharply defined, she finds it 
difficult to accept any change in habits which suit her temperament 
so well, The new demands of the husbands seem to the women 
useless and unpleasant complications and, used as they are to 
considerable independence, they are seldom prepared to submit to 
them. 

The Bamiléké from Without are often rich men, or on the way 
to becoming rich. It is by no means rare to find among them men 
of considerable fortune. Fa of them deny themselves nothing of 
what civilization can give them, including refrigerators and air 
travel to France for holidays. But, however far afield they may have 
sought their fortune, they return frequently to the home-land to 
share in the social life of their tribe. 

This is why, even though they want their children to turn 
towards civilization, they do not want them to make a complete 
break with the past. They are also convinced that the air of the home- 
land is necessary for healthy growth, and this belief is so strong that 
it not infrequently gets the better of the thirst for progress, oe they 
send their children to stay with the members of the family who have 
not emigrated. There is much to be said for this practice, for the 
Bamiléké plateau, with an average altitude of 1400 metres, rejoices 
in the best climate in Cameroon. 

Both the Bamiléké Within and the Bamiléké from Without have 
learnt to their cost that it is not enough to give women dresses, even 
fine dresses, or a sewing-machine, to make of them companions who 
will follow them as they climb, and mothers capable of bringing up 
and training their children. 

For all those who are seeking a remedy for the present situation, 
the boarding-school seems the best means of achieving this aim. But 
if it is to give good results and be understood and accepted by the 
parents—and, above all by the mothers—the school must as far as 
possible follow the evolution of the country, starting from the old, 
well-known bases and gradually working towards a better adaptation 
of the women to the part which they are now being called upon to 
play in the home. 

From the point of view of morals, the ancient customs were very 
strict: nen | was punished by death for the man and slavery for 
the woman. The girls and young women were carefully guarded and 
hever appeared in public. Although they now ayy = liberty, 
adultery is still regarded as the gravest of crimes. We know at this 
very moment of a young man who is being urged by his Christian 
parents to leave the country, since they fear for him the vengeance 
which, in their young days, would certainly have pursued him. The 

32 
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parents feel, themselves, a deep shame for the fault committed by 
their son, a fault which, they say, reflects on the whole family. 

On the other hand, in pagan families all the young girls are shut 
- for six months, during the ee preceding their marriage, in the 
‘Nja’, or hiding-place, a kind of bamboo cupboard; they do not work 
during this period and are given special food to hasten their growth. 

Among the ‘advanced’ people, no one thinks of observing this 
custom, but as the age of marriage tends increasingly to be post- 
poned, the families, particularly the mothers, are at a loss to know 
what to do with these girls, for, since they are no longer tied by 
custom, they have got quite out of hand and eventually marry only 
to get a divorce shortly afterwards. 

e families are glad to find a boarding-school which relieves 
them of this anxiety, and some of them have told us with an air of 
relief: ‘here at last is a Nja for the Christians’. Thus we have had no 
difficulty in getting them to accept the principle of strict discipline 
and no holidays. 

In the ws sphere the opening of the boarding-school in 
rein aye uildings of local material provided a useful transition 
ry ile they were making their adaptations to a new way 
of life, the girls were kept in touch with their background by the 
familiar setting: huts of sun-dried brick with thatched roofs, bamboo 
beds, cooking on three stones in pots of baked clay. But with the 
— development of the country we soon had to tackle further 

ptations in our school, to keep up with the changes all around us, 
and teach the girls to use the new tools which civilization and the 
circumstances of their families would put at their disposal when 
they left us. 

Our task, then, is to give these girls an education which is a 
rounded whole and which leads them gradually from the simple 
village life to that of a civilized Christian woman, ‘Christian’ con- 
noting not, as too often is the case in Africa, ‘advanced’, but quite 
simply a child who daily entrusts herself to her heavenly Father, 
recognizes Jesus as her ovlend and conducts her life according to 
the law of love. 

Now, their antecedents and habits give them little preparation 
for this education; quite often these are directly contrary to the aims 


we have in view. For antag the child who, finding nothing to eat - 


at home, takes food from neighbour is not considered a thief; 
there is no polite formula to remind him to ask or to express his 
thanks; he helps himself because he is hungry and, as occasion offers, 
the neighbour will do the same by him, in the normal course of 
events; to be able to tell a lie is considered a virtue rather thah a 
fault; to be caught out is really ‘not very bright’; tidiness and clean- 
liness are secondary virtues in a country where clothing is reduced 
to the minimum and water is scarce. On the other hand, girls 
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e that they will have an easier life than their mothers and that 
civil ization will set them free from all tiresome work, and in par- 
ticular from field-work. 

These few examples show us that a great part of what has 
hitherto seemed normal to them is often treated by the school as a 
serious fault; and that, on the contrary, things which seemed to them 
disagreeable and to be avoided in life are treated as essential duties. 
And of course the law of love, ‘Do nothing to others which you 
would not have them do to you’, is in direct contradiction to the 
‘each one for himself’ to which they have been accustomed. 

We must not, therefore, be surprised by the difficulties which 
arise in every direction when the education of the African is con- 
sidered, but should, rather, study how to meet them. The first step 
is to gain the confidence, not only of the children, but also of their 

nts. This is comparatively easy when the missionary has children 
of her own, and the principles of education are the same for all. 
Another means within reach of all is never to ask anyone to do what 
one is not prepared to do oneself, and to preach by example. Nothing 
could be worse than advice which will not be followed by those who 
give it. Obviously, if the custom of the country requires the girls to 
cook on three stones and to carry water in pots on their heads, they 
will find that quite natural and will not necessarily expect us to do 
likewise. What is important is to show an example for all those new 
things which we bring them and which tend to upset their conception 
of life. Nevertheless, just at first, I have found it necessary to take a 
hoe and to cultivate as they do, because the idea that an educated 
woman or girl ought not to demean herself by certain tasks is alread 
too deeply rooted in their minds for us to insist that they do ow 4 
work without giving them an example. 

Once this fact is clear, the next thing is to organize the life of 
the boarding-school and to discover what rewards and penalties will 
be effective with these girls. In our particular case the following 
experiments gave pe results. 

We no longer have an African matron. Our first attempts failed 
because of the women’s lack of training. Now an evangelist, who 
is the father of one of the girls, comes along at meal-times to see 
that the food has been properly prepared and gives us help with 
discipline. The girls have to do everything themselves, cooking, 
fetching water, growing the food crops, washing clothes, ironing, 
sewing, all out of school hours, since they follow the Government 
syllabus for girls’ schools, which provides for the statutory hours of 
study, 8 to 12 o’clock and 2.30 to 5. 

They assemble for morning prayers at 6.30 and then have a 
quarter of an hour for physical exercise. At 7 o'clock everyone must 
be at work. At 8 o’clock the house-work must be finished, dishes 
washed, provisions for the day distributed and the vegetables for the 
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mid-day meal prepared. This is not always possible, for example 
when there is macabo on the menu, but the more difficult things are 
usually reserved for Saturdays or Sundays or for the day set aside 
for ‘directed practical work’ in the school programme, for then it is 
easy to assign certain girls to the kitchen. For other days the green 
bananas or plantains are quickly peeled. The shortness of the time 
at their disposal in the morning compels the girls to hurry with 
their work, which is most unnatural for them, but the monitors keep 
an eye on the slow ones and gradually the listlessness is overcome, 
At mid-day, too, they have to hurry. The meal is generally ready 
about 1 o’clock or 1.30 and they have just time to put everything 
straight again before leaving for school at a 

It would take too long to go into all the details of the time-table. 
It is so planned that each girl shall have a specific occupation for 
every moment of the day. During the school holidays, which, as we 
have noted, they spend at the mission station, the class-room hours 
are given to sewing and field-work. 

or the apportionment of work, we divided the school into three 
families, according to the three actual huts. The first and second 
(twenty girls each) are at the same level. The third (twelve girls) is 
reserved for those who prove themselves willing workers =a quick 
to make the transition to the European way of life. Each hut is in turn 
divided into four groups: cooking, water, sweeping, field-work. The 
responsible head girl is chosen for each group when the change of 
work is made: (weekly for the first two huts and monthly for the 
third). In apportioning the work we arrange a rotation, so that all 
the girls in each hut shall move to different groups. Thus the cooking 
group of four girls will be distributed the next week among the 
three other groups, and so on. 

The twenty girls are distributed as follows: four to cooking, four 
to water (which has to be fetched from a kilometer away), three to 
sweeping, nine to field-work. This last group provides the substitutes 
when any girls in the other groups fall ill. One from this group, too, 
is chosen as ‘nurse’, whose duty it is to take temperatures and to give 
the simplest care to the sick. In the third hut the distribution is as 
follows: one to cooking, two to water, one to sweeping (each girl 
having one or two little ones to teach, there is always a group for 
these duties), while eight (i.e. four in each house), are engaged in a 
training period in the two mission houses. A school ‘monitress’ 

junior teacher) trained in the boarding-school takes part, in her 
ree time, in the field-work and in other activities as the need arises. 
Those who are doing their stage in the missionaries’ houses are, in 
turn, divided into two groups, one working in the kitchen and the 
other at house-work, washing, ironing and mending. There are no 
other servants in the house and everything is done under the super- 
vision of the mistress of the house and, of course, out of school 
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hours. This pattern of rotation from one house to the other and to 
the school allows each girl to return without difficulty to work which 
is regarded as ‘inferior’. It also gives them the opportunity to rest 
and relax, for our way of living and our needs are so different from 
theirs that their work in our houses often puts a considerable strain 
on them. The washing of the school linen is done collectively by 
the girls during the hours set aside in the school time-table for 
‘supervised practical work’. It is here, perhaps, that the struggle 
against the ‘each one for himself’ attitude has been most difficult, 
each girl, on the one hand, wanting to wash only her own linen, and 
on the other, hesitating to entrust it to someone else who could only 
be expected to do it badly. The ironing is done by the ‘sweeping’ 
group and each girl looks after her own mending. 

As for punishments and rewards, we have retained the following: 


1. For moral faults, isolation or corporal punishment. 

2. For faults in work: bad marks; for laziness or bad temper: 
staying on in the same group until the work is satisfactorily 
done. These last two punishments can be either individual 
or collective. 


As rewards: 


1. Congratulations, good marks with supplementary marks for 
displaying a spirit of initiative and good temper. 

2. To move to another hut—a process which can, of course, be 
carried out also in the reverse direction and become a 
punishment if necessary. 


Marks are given each week. They are both collective and in- 
dividual, since the work of each girl is assessed, but the final mark is 
given to the group. The total for each hut is announced at the end 
of the rmonth and the winning hut invites me to a meal. 

This system has the advantage of making the girls face the 
realities of life and understand that every action on our part, good or 
ill, has its repercussions on our neighbours. 

Everyone, parents and friends, expects much from these girls. 
It is essential, therefore, that the African background should be 
maintained, though this must be done at the school itself, so that 
instead of marking a backward step for the girls, it should be an 
opportunity for the families to understand better the life for which 

eir children are preparing. With this object in view we have called 
to our help a committee of Africans and also, besides encouraging 
visits by the parents and even getting the mothers to stay for 
several days at the school, we have organized an annual parents’ 
reunion. 

The committee is composed of ten African members and the 
station missionaries. The African members, who must be competent 
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to advise us, to understand our point of view and to make it under- 
stood by others, are chosen from different social strata. The admission 
of pupils and their departure take place in the presence of the 
committee, which also considers the allocation of bursaries to cover 
the whole or part of the cost, according to the circumstances of the 
parents. The parents are responsible for the cost of food, clothing 
and school supplies. There are no tuition fees. 

When the parents visit us they are informed about the progress 
of their children or about the difficulties which they may be causing 
us. In problematic cases they are asked to remonstrate with them. 
This, of course, often implies some preliminary education of the 
parents. Up to the present this miei has given good results, The 
parents on the whole understand pretty well what we are aiming at 
and we have had several instances of difficult children sobering down 
after parental intervention. 

The annual reunion is intended to give an idea of the broad aim 
that is being pursued and of the results obtained wang | the year. It 
begins with worship and includes talk with the parents, followed by a 
meal prepared and served by the girls. It ends with some little plays 
which the girls have prepared for the occasion and which give the 
reunion a festive air. 

Thus far we have been speaking of the centre which is still at 
the experimental stage and which is actually the only one in operation. 
The new centre which is now under construction will, we hope, be 
opened shortly. It is intended to take girls who are considered capable 
of understanding a new kind of life. They will be under the direct 
supervision of a missionary who will play the part of mother of the 
family and prepare them for their life as civilized women. 

For the future, we are planning a babies’ home for infants who 
have lost their mothers, and there the girls will be able to learn 
something of the care of tiny children and to occupy themselves till 
their marriage. 

It is still too soon to assess the value of the results we have 
achieved. For that we must wait till these girls have left the school 
and shown what they are capable of doing when on their own. 
But we can even now form some judgment of the results within the 
school itself: these are on the whole encouraging and justify us in 
going forward, not 7 to take in a larger number of girls, but also 
to lead them to play their part in the Church and progressively in 


the evolution of their country. 


YVETTE BERGERET 


























SOME NOTES ON VISUAL EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS FOR USE IN BACKWARD AREAS 


By CLIFTON ACKROYD 


AN increasing number of enquiries regarding sources of visual 

educational material reach missionary society headquarters 
and offices such as that of the Bureau for Visual Aids in Edinburgh 
House, London, from people overseas whose work involves puttin 
over information to illiterate and semi-literate peoples. And whic 
missionary’s work does not? The doctor, if not for humane reasons 
and because it is good tactics, then because of the terrible pressure 
on his time, beds, equipment and materials, engages increasingly in 
training schemes to develop the preventive as distinct from the 
curative aspgct of medical practice, and asks for educational materials 
on simple hygiene, first aid and precautions against those diseases 
which have a high incidence in his area. The teachers raise queries 
of infinite scope: they require materials on a wide range of subjects, 
to cover all age groups and stages of development, from simple, 
illustrated nursery stories to very practical chivas of training on 
woodwork or mechanics. Overlapping with this demand, though 
sometimes distinct from it, is the work of the agriculturist, who 
requires material on modern scientific methods of animal and crop 
husbandry, soil conservation, soil chemistry and similar applied 
sciences. And then those specialists in the planting and husbanding 
of the Church, the evangelists and pastors (and many of the specialists 
already mentioned, who also propagate the Faith) ask for aids to 
evangelistic work, aids to Bible teaching and aids to churchmanship 
and doctrinal instruction. 

The need for aids through literature in all these directions has 
long been realized and much has been done to meet that need. Why 
visual aids to education? In the western hemisphere charts, maps, 
diagrams and pictures are published in immense quantities each 
year. The Educational Foundation for Visual Aids (in Great Britain) 
prepared in 1949 a comprehensive list, in six parts, of films and 
filmstrips suitable for use in British schools. It contained over 2400 
titles and has been brought up to date by supplements which list a 
hundred further titles. This is the standard source for British educa- 
tional film and strip material.1 Though some educationists are more 

1Visual Aids Films and Filmstrips. Part I: Scripture, English, Languages, 
History for Secondary Schools. Part II: Geography for Secondary Schools. 
Part III: Science for Secondary Schools. Part IV: Industrial Processes, Arts, 
Crafts, Sport, Miscellaneous for Second Schools. Part V: Scripture, English, 
Danae, Saramnny for Primary Schools. Part VI: Science, Industrial Processes, 


Sport, Miscellaneous for Primary Schools. Educational Foundation 
for Visual Aids, 33 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. Price 3s. per volume. 
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enthusiastic about visual methods of teaching than others, no 
rational educationist would argue that any visual aid is more than 
an aid, or that it could ever be a complete substitute for personal 
teaching. On the other hand, some subjects cannot be taught as 
efficiently without visual aids as with them; for example, the subject 
of first aid to the injured—and the ideal visual aid is, of course, a 
willing ‘victim’ to hom splints and bandages may be applied. An 
manual operation must be taught visually; much of ro medical, 
agricultural, general educational and even purely religious teaching 
is primarily visual and made much more effective by visual methods. 
One of Henry James’s characters said “You can’t see ideas’. Certainly 
some concepts are purely intellectual and not susceptible of visual 
resentation, and these include much of the doctrinal teaching of the 
Church. The Holy Spirit, for example, cannot be illustrated without 
loss to the concept, without limiting in a finite way the infinite; but 
the effects of the Holy Spirit’s action can be illustrated. The essence 
of the Sacrament of Holy Communion cannot be visualized, but the 
actual celebration of the Sacrament according to a specific rite can 
be illustrated,’ with considerable advantage to the viewer: it clarifies 
the structure of the service and interprets much of the action. 
There can be little doubt that visual methods in training and 
education, with their facilities for handling technical and practical 
themes and their limitations in handling intellectual and spiritual 
concepts, and insofar as they interfere with habits of reading, 
thinking and the personal relationship between teacher and taught, 
are partially responsible for one alarming phenomenon of our day: 
the way in which technological development is outstripping spiritual 
development. It cannot be over-emphasized, therefore, as far as the 
West is concerned, that such materials are mere aids to teaching and 
must firmly be treated as such. On the other hand, we are considering 
now the teaching and training of illiterate and semi-literate peoples, 
and one should not underestimate the power of visua! materials to 
stimulate thought and to inspire action, in such minds above all. 
Without going further into the pros and cons of visual teaching, 
the fact remains that many missionaries are asking for sources of 
visual materials. Though some help can be given, it is limited, partly 
because the quantity of material made specially for use with sub- 
literate people is so small, but also because the immense output for 
North pt and Europe has never been systematically surveyed 
to assess its suitability for these purposes. Much of the large output 
in Britain for use in schools is considered of limited or no value for 
use overseas, for two reasons. In the first place, it is often of too high 
a standard; when analysed, this means that it assumes a background 


1E.g. Holy Communion (Vestments) and Holy Communion (Surplice and Stole) 
35 mm. filmstrips in black and white on the Anglican rite, by Educational Produc- 
tions Limited, Condon. Price 15s. each, complete with notes, 
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s, no — of general knowledge, even when prepared for juniors, which would 
. than not exist among illiterates; this is the effect of ‘culture’, rather than 
rsonal § of ‘a culture’. Secondly, the visuals are usually of British people n 
ht as British situations; this is a most desirable relation of the material to 
ibject § British cultural tradition for use with British viewers, but it is a bar 
rse, a to ready understanding overseas, because it is exotic and adds further 
. An unfamiliarity to an already unfamiliar subject. Nevertheless, some 
re useful material exists among all this output; occasionally a subject is 
ching {| treated basically, in such a way, that is to say, as to be virtually 
hods. independent of background knowledge. 
tainly efore pursuing this matter further, mention should be made of 
visual | some of the materials which are specifically designed for what 
of the Unesco calls ‘Fundamental Education’. The best of such material 
thout | is produced on the spot to do a specific piece of work. An outstanding 
2; but | example of such work was the experiment in West China carried out 
sence by a small team, to foster an improved attitude in hygiene, and to 
it the make an attack on prevalent diseases in an area. The team included 
e can Mr Norman McLaren, of the Canadian Film Commission, whose 
arifies pioneering work (in cartoon films of which the visuals are drawn 
direct on to 35 mm. film stock, with enormous saving) has made 


zy and history in visual education. Cartoon is a not necessarily humorous 
ctical type of illustration which reduces visuals to basic essentials, and thus 
ritual makes them virtually international and of direct appeal. In the 
ding, China project, posters, charts, filmstrips and films were all prepared 
ught, and put into use on the spot during a six months’ campaign. The 
' day: project has been described, and some of the visuals reproduced, in a 
ritual monograph by the sponsors.' This is a fascinating record of great 
is the value to educationists and full of interest for missionaries, whether 
zy and or not they agree with the methods used. It is useful to know that 
ering at least two copies of the films and filmstrips then made are available 
»ples, in London—one at the Colonial Film Unit and one at Unesco’s 
s to Information Centre—and may be seen by arrangement. A less 
l, ambitious experiment was carried out in Medak, South India, and 
hing, some of the findings were published.* It should be said that the 
es of experience of serious users points clearly to special material produced 
yartly for a limited area as the real solution. 
sub- A number of other valuable sets of materials have been made 
it for specially for use with illiterate peoples. For example, the United 
yeyed tates Information Service® commissioned Mr Walt Disney to make 


utput a series of short films in colour with the following titles: Tuberculosis, 
ie for What is Disease?, The Human Body, Hookworm, Infant Care, 
high Transmission of Diseases, Insects as Carriers of Disease, Water—Friend 


ound 1The Healthy Village. Paris; Unesco. 28. 6d. 1951. 

*Visual Aids and a Christian Health Campaign. Colonial Cinema, Vol. X, No. 1. 
Stole) Published quarterly by the Colonial Film Unit, London. 
‘oduc- *Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, who issue a list of 


their films-free. 
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or EB , Cleanliness Brings Health. Again, the visual approach is 
my ld and reduced to essentials. These are animated drawings 
in full colour and undoubtedly clarify the processes depicted. One 
wonders about some of the ‘clever’ devices, paint brushes appearing « 
to build up figures, and unusual ‘wipes’ of the screen: much of this 
must be confusing to inexperienced viewers; such devices constitute 
a conventional language understood instinctively by those who see 
film regularly. Nevertheless, these films should be widely useful in 
health work. The Christian Council of India and Pakistan, through 
its Visual Aids Committee, has also sponsored useful material, in the 
form of sets of wall cards, size 10” x8", and in filmstrip form, on 
the method of preventing and treating common ailments and on 
simple hygiene. The visual method used is that of ‘stick figures’, 
which, again, are international, so that the visuals in these materials 
would be equally useful in Africa in areas where the same diseases 
are incident. This group is known as the Jet Series, and sets of some 
of the cards can be seen at Edinburgh House. The subjects covered 
are: malaria, itch, tuberculosis, flies, hookworm, roundworm, 
cholera, the village well, leprosy, sore eyes. 

Reverting to the materials prepared for use in western countries, 
these are occasionally suitable for oversea use. A set of six filmstrips 
prepared by Gaumont British Instructional Ltd for the St John 
yA oe a Brigade, entitled First Aid to the Injured, in so far as it is 

tic is entirely suitable, and even where the dressings and 
other features are photographed in position on a European, it is still 
suitable, because of the universal nature of the subject.! It is probable 
that much medical and scientific (including agricultural and veterinary) 
material would be equally valuable. The first comprehensive list of 
British medical films, containing two hundred entries, mentions 
many films for the medical student and practitioner, but also includes 
films on first aid and films for general audiences, some of which 
may be useful overseas.2? Among over one hundred titles of wall 
charts and filmstrips listed in the Gaumont British Catalogue® are 
some which would be of use anywhere where the standard of the 
subject itself was reached, i.e. the visuals would do the job with 
notes in any language. These are on such subjects as physics, biology, 
economic and regional geography. The same remarks would apply 
toa encanta ake material in Focus on Carwal‘ (listing upwards 
1The individual strips deal with Structure and Functions of the Human Body, 
Dressings and Bandages, Respiration, Circulation of the Blood, Wounds and 
Haemo: , Fractures and Dislocations, and Transport of Injured Persons. 
Obtainable Film House, Wardour Street, London, W.1, the set costs £3. 

*A Catalogue of Films in the British Medical Association Film Library, price 5s. 

British Medical Association, B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


%Gaumont British Instructional Limited, Aintree Road, Perivale, Greenford, 
Middlesex. Free catalogue. 


Religious Education Press, 85 Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. Issued in 
six parts, price 2d. each. 
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of one hundred and fifty religious and general filmstrips) though 
religious material, particularly that based on the Bible, is unfortunately 
of a generally lower standard than that in almost any other subject, 
and a proportion of the strip cannot be recommended for use any- 
where. A rather higher proportion of Common Ground’s filmstrips 
might be found of use overseas on account of the high calibre of 
research and the care taken in selecting visuals which make the point 
and do not merely act as a peg on which to hang the commentary; 
the Common Ground list contains well over five hundred titles* 
Other British filmstrip producers include Educational Productions 
Limited, Unicorn Head, Dawn Trust, Religious Films Limited, 
Daily Mail, Picture Post, Visual Information Services, Tartan, 
Newton,” and others who between them put out something in the 
region of a thousand strips a year, though some of them are of 
doubtful value even for their avowed purpose in Britain. Films are 

roduced on a less lavish scale, but the output is still considerable. 

or background material introducing people in some parts of the 
world to the life and inhabitants of others, the Colonial Office 
catalogue lists many films, filmstrips and picture sets, as does the 
Central Office of Information. Unesco also issues on free loan many 
filmstrips about its work. 

A digression to explain the obvious concentration on filmstrip is 
here called for. Its advantages over printed chart and wall-sheet 
material are great both in initial cost and in convenience (for example, 
thirty to fifty pictures are commonly available on a strip costin 
from 7s. 6d. to 15s. in black and white, 25s. to 30s. in colour, a 
they may be projected to six or eight feet wide, whereas a wall-sheet 

0” x20” would cost on an average 3s. 6d.), and over film in price. 

he film projector is expensive, and undoubtedly somewhat rare in 
mission-receiving countries, whereas the filmstrip projector, a much 
less expensive and simpler piece of apparatus, is becoming available 
in increasing numbers in these areas. Apart altogether from the low 
initial cost, low voltage models are available which will run off a car 
battery, and successful models worked by paraffin to provide the 
illuminant are available. One British company alone, marketing a 
very efficient projector? using standard Coleman or Bi-Alladin 
lanterns, has exported hundreds of models to British Colonies and 
other areas. Thus overseas, as at home, the filmstrip is the most-used 
tool on the visual side of educational method. This statement is 
corroborated by the high percentage of enquiries for filmstrip 
recommendations. 

1Common Ground Filmstrips (1951). Common Ground (1951) Limited, 44 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. Free. 

2All these producers gladly furnish free comprehensive catalogues, which cover 
wide ranges of material arranged according to subject. 


*The Keroscope projector by Watson, Manasty & Co. Ltd., Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 
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Apart from general production in Britain, there is a vastly larger 
output in the United States, and smaller quantities come from a 
number of other countries. Little is known of this material, apart 
from catalogues of titles and ine a se listings, with or without 
appraisals. But it constitutes a great collection, a small percentage of 
which (though it would still be a notable amount) could be of value 
overseas. The obvious need is for a complete survey of all materials, 
which should be viewed and a oaleed deliberately, to assess the 
value of each item for use with illiterate and semi-literate people in 
comparatively backward areas. Organizations other than mission: 
societies are facing the same problems: Unesco, the World Heal 
Organization (Who), British, Colonial and other Governments and 
Education Departments. Unesco reports that it sees clearly the need 
for comprehensive viewing and selection, with published lists of 
recommended material, in its Fundamental Education work, but 
this need has not yet been met; any help that the Church overseas 
can give is solicited. Meanwhile Unesco and Who have prepared 
An International Index of Films and Filmstrips on the Health and 
Welfare of Children, containing 819 titles, 294 of which are from the 
U.S.A., 124 from the United Kingdom, 7 from Unesco itself, and 
the remaining 34, from the following countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France and the French Union, Germany, India, 
inv. Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. Again, the weakness is recog- 
nized in the foreword to this index, which states: ‘None of the films 
listed has been critically viewed from the point of view of usefulness 
on an international basis, and the information concerning each film is 
presented as seen solely from the point of view of the country of origin’. 

The need is clear and urgent. Viewing should be systematic and 
exhaustive, appraisal carefully worked out with the help of nationals 
of the user countries concerned, listing complete and cross indexed 
by title, subject, producer, age-group and type of viewer. Appraisal 
would concern itself chiefly with the visuals, since in any event 
scripts and commentaries would have to be translated. In recom- 
mended materials, the visual should carry the subject with very 
little aid from the commentary, and should be of as universal a 
character as the subject allows. A viewing set of all suitable materials 
should be centrally available. As far as filmstrip is concerned, there 
is also the immense advantage provided by the possibility of cutting 
frames from various strips which are not themselves entirely suitable, 
and mounting these frames as 2” x2” slides, which most strip 
projectors will also handle. Work on this possibility could lead to the 

reparation of valuable sets of slides, and might well double the 
Fisto of recommended projected materials. 
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One of the major economic obstacles, the difficulty of currencies 
in distribution, is now largely removed. With regard to filmstrip and 
printed materials, most producers now have agents in many parts 
of the world, so that materials can be bought in the available currency. 
With film, the Unesco film coupon scheme has been devised to 
solve the problem. Under it an individual or organization applies to 
the Unesco agency in the home country for film coupons up to the 
required value; these may be used to buy educational films in any 
other country in which there is a Unesco agency; the latter honours 
the coupons in the local currency. The free movement of materials 
is thus provided for; it remains for much more to be done in matching 
the materials to the needs. 

CLIFTON ACKROYD 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


a THE THEOLOGY OF CULTURE 
Curist AND CuLTurE. By H. RicHaRD Nigsunr. New York: Harpers. 
$3.50. 1951. London: Faber. 218. 1952. 


A NUMBER of impressive contributions has been made in recent 

years to the literature of this subject, and there can be no 
doubt that this essay by Dr Richard Niebuhr will rank as one of 
the best. While it is fully contemporary in spirit, well in the stream 
of the contemporary discussion, it also constitutes a comprehensive 
introduction to the theology of culture and is a profoundly interesting 
and instructive book to read. 

Dr Niebuhr starts from the fact that ‘the repeated struggles of 
Christians with this problem have yielded no single answer, but 
only a series of typical answers which together, for faith, represent 
phases of the strategy of the militant church in the world’. He 
proceeds to define as clearly as possible what these typical answers 
or attitudes are; critically to describe the relations a some points 
of harmony between them and finally to develop the positive con- 
ception to which his survey leads him. 

The relation between Christ and culture is one of the most 
perennially disturbing problems of the Faith, one of those which 
assume peculiarly perplexing forms in the field of missionary work, 
and which have done so ever since that sultry afternoon when St 
Peter dozed and dreamed about it upon the roof of a house in 
Joppa and the emissaries of an alien culture knocked at the door. 

e definitions, first of Christ and then of culture, with-which 
this book rightly begins do not seem to have satisfied some readers. 
One must, however, ize that these sections do not pretend 
to be statements fully valid in themselves; they are aspects from 
the standpoint of the book, and shown in the light of the claims 
of the Divinity and Humanity of Christ, as man experiences these 
claims in tension, alternation or harmony. Culture is not a dis- 
pensable extra in human life. Our Lord Himself has to be under- 
stood, in t part, in the context of a culture which was woven 
into the fibres of His human being; for it is of the nature of man 
to be conditioned by his cultural as well as by his creational origins. 
From this fact proceeds the ae ag of any radically negative 
solution; for the call to abandon all for God’s sake, culture 
included, is a movement of the spirit which, the more authentic it 
is, the more certainly it entails a corresponding movement back to 
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the needs of man, to the reformation and renewal of his cultural 
activity. To see this is not—or not as this author sees it—to detract 
a jot from the very real sense in which Christ and culture are opposed. 

ot to see it is, however, to run the risk of (for instance) uncon- 
sciously confusing the Gospel with first-century Levantine culture, 
and consequently failure to translate its content into the actualities 
of a different milieu to-day. Or it is to identify some conception of 
one’s own culture, medieval or modern, with the social demands 
of Christ, either unconsciously or—more dangerously—with a 
factitious assurance. 

The meaning of Christ is one and eternal, the conditions of 
culture are manifold and changing: each culture comprises a variety 
of aims that are good for man, and cultures are several in space 
and evolving in time. Hence ‘an infinite dialogue must develop in 
the Christian conscience and the Christian community’; a personal 
discourse in which we can discern certain principles of mutual 
understanding, constituting the ‘typical answers’ already mentioned, 
which Dr Niebuhr proceeds to elucidate with historical and 
theological references. 

Five of these are enumerated: the first based on the principle of 
opposition (Christ against culture) and the second upon recognition 
of a fundamental agreement. Tolstoy is cited as one example of the 
former and Ritschl of the latter. These correspond to two movements, 
that of the love of God which forsakes the world in toto and the 
reciprocal one of the love of the neighbour, which is bound to seek 
the fulfilment of his cultural aspirations and the purification of his 
social institutions. The third type, which recognizes the reality of 
both of these, goes on to a synthesis of them in a conception of 
‘Christ above culture’—which is articulated in a more or less 
hierarchic view, of which Aquinas’s is the standard’ example; but 
there have been many others in earliex and later times. 

The third type is one of those which may be said to ‘mediate’ 
between Christ and culture, of which there are two other types 
clearly distinguishable. One—the fourth of our series—is funda- 
mentally an acceptance of the tension between Christ and culture. 
It accepts life as an inescapable conflict between two polarities, a 
struggle which has to be lived through by sinful man in the hope 
of a justification beyond history. Of this dual solution, which has 
its origins in St Paul and an early extremist advocate in Marcion, 
Luther is of course the great exemplar. Fifthly and lastly, we have 
what Dr Niebuhr calls the conversionist motif, which he traces, 
among other New Testament sources, to John the Apostle; and in 
Augustine it produced an actual theology of society. Christ the 
eternal Word of God is both creator and re-creator of man’s world, 
not excluding the elements of culture which are part of our humanity; 
from this conviction Augustine projected a vision of redeemed 
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society in which there is room for every good cultural hope and 
aspiration, doubtful though it is whether he ever seriously thought 
of its realization as a general redemption of human society upon 
earth. A very potent preaching of the conversional motif is that of 
Calvin, which was a vigorously formative force in post-Renaissance, 
nationalist Christendom. 

There are, it is true, dualistic and hierarchic elements to be 
found in Augustine; as there are conversionist elements in the 
dualists and synthesists. Dr Niebuhr is well aware that none of the 
types which he distinguishes is to be found in its pure form and 

t the actual views which they project shade into one another. 
The case he presents is the stronger and more valuable because he 
elucidates the relations as well as the distinctions between the ty 
which he is discussing, often with a very fine discrimination. His 
own preference emerges most clearly at the end, notably in the 
penultimate section, which is about the views of F. D. Maurice, 
to him the greatest conversionist among modern thinkers and leaders. 
This section and the last are very good to read, sound in content 
and elevated in spirit, as the author summarizes his own reflections 
upon the typical solutions, with a special reference to some 
‘existential’ aspects of the cultural problem. 

If there are any reservations to be made in commending this 
treatise, they must be in matters of theological scholarship beyond 
the present reviewer’s competence. It may be said, however, that 
the wn presents the question of culture strictly theologically, with 
hardly any illustration drawn from concrete cultural situations. The 
treatise tends to a re-affirmation of the claims of culture, which, to 
Christianity as religion, are ultimately inescapable in one way or 
another. The author has no difficulty in showing the deficiency of 
Kierkegaard’s anti-cultural doctrine and he does so with brilliance. 
Yet one has heard Danes themselves say that Kierkegaard’s actual 
impact upon his time and place were in fact culturally valuable in 
some strangely rae to ways; and, whether this opinion is or is not 
justifiable, Dr Niebuhr would agree that the cultural mission of 
Christian came is realized through a dialectical process within 
it and between the Church and society at large. Where the Christian 
actually encounters the problem of culture, it is not general, but 
always particular and concrete. It is the missionary, forming a 
community of Christian prayer within the manners and customs of 
a different race; the cleric and social worker who finds strangely 
incompatible shades of class culture in the same parish; or the 
oecumenical worker trying to mediate between communities whose 
reluctance to pray together arises more from differences of mores 
than of theology—these are the Christians whose immediate 
difficulties have much to do with culture, and there is not much 
in the way of refined doctrinal principle for them to go upon. 
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However, to glance at these practical implications is only to under- 
line the importance of the question that Dr Niebuhr les so ably 
presented and has answered so convincingly, as an aspect of the 
redeeming work of Christ in the world. 
PHILIP MAIRET 
LONDON 


THE SCIENCE OF MISSIONS 


P. RoBERT STREIT, 0.M.I., EIN PIONIER DER KATHOLISCHEN MISsSIONS- 
WISSENSCHAFT. By JOHANNES PieTsSCH, 0.M.1. Schéneck-Beckenried, 
Schweiz: Administration der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft. Fr. 4.50. 1952. 

INTRODUCTION A LA MuissioLociz. By ANpDRE V. SEUMOIS, 0O.M.I. 
Schiéneck-Beckenried, Suisse: Administration de la Nouvelle 
Revue de Science Missionnaire. Fr. 26. 1952. 


WEEN: after the flowering of Protestant missionary life in 
Germany, Gustav Warneck, through the Allgemeine Missions- 
zeitschrift and through his many articles and great books, laid the 
foundations of the Protestant science of missions, he was able, to the 
general astonishment, to tell the Roman Catholic scholars as well 
that a strictly scientific treatment of missions was completely 
lacking on the Roman Catholic side. That state of affairs, however, 
has changed in the last fifty years, and evidence of the fact is pro- 
vided in the two books on Roman Catholic missions which are 
reviewed here together (although in scope and content they differ 
basically from each other). Both are typical examples of the scientific 
earnestness and of the scientific cathed of approach of scholars 
concerned with missions to-day and they both eenstitute a memorial 
to the founder of modern Roman Catholic missionary thinking, 
Father Robert Streit, of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. ; 
The first, and shorter, of the two books contains Streit’s bio- 
raphy and an estimate of his life work. Born at Fraustadt, in 
Sten on October 27th, 1875, and brought up in Stendal, Robert 
Streit became a student at the missionary college of St Karl, Valken- 
burg, in the Netherlands, in 1889, completed his studies at St 
Gerlach-Liittich and was called in 1897 to the new mission house 
of his German Provincial Order at Hiinfeld, near Fulda. Here, in 
April 1901, he was ordained priest and here, for long years, he 
found his home and lived the still, quiet life of a scholar-priest, 
uninterrupted save for lectures, courses, conferences and other 
gatherings, until in 1924, on the occasion of the great missionary 
exhibition at the Vatican, Pope Pius XI summoned him to Rome. 
And there, till his death on july 30th, 1930, he lived his scholarly 
life under the eye and the care of the Pope. 
33 
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In addition to numerous smaller and greater writings, which 
in themselves furthered the scientific study of missions, for Roman 
Catholics and non-Roman Catholics alike, and long before Joseph 
Schmidlin was appointed Professor of Missions in the University 
of Miinster and began on his literary activity, with its strong leaning 
to the Protestant model, Robert Streit had set going the compre- 
hensive Bibliotheca Missionum, which to-day runs into many 
volumes and over ten thousand pages. With it he laid the scientific 
foundations of Roman Catholic missions and, to the amazement of 
missionary scholars of all confessions, revealed what immensely 
rich and valuable material for a knowledge of missions was contained 
in the libraries and archives of the countries of Europe. For this 
work he sought, found and trained suitable saliheemain and 
himself enjoyed, as he well deserved to do, the Pope’s highest 
approbation. All this comes clearly to expression in Father Pietsch’s 
little book, with its wealth of bibliographical reference, though it 
remains surprising that the book should only appear for the first 
time more twenty years after Streit’s death. 

Quite different in treatment is the ‘introduction to missiology’ 
which Father André VY. Seumois, a member of the same Order as 
Streit, presents in an impressive volume of 491 pages. It is an ex- 
tremely learned work and a mine of knowledge, not least for its 
1270 notes, with German, French, English, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Latin quotations from the great writings of Roman 
Catholic missions. It certainly provides an introduction to the 
science of missions, but not in the sense, for instance, in which 
Joseph Schmidlin interpreted it in 1917. There, we had a smoothly 
readable presentation, clearly and concisely outlining the content of 
the science. Father Seumois gives us, rather, a ground-plan for the 
science of missions and its foundations, worked out on the lines of 
— definitions and according to Aristotelian-Thomistic logic. 

e sets out very exactly what is to be dealt with in each department 
and on what lines and methods the work is to be completed, once 
it is embarked upon. 

The book is divided into six parts, which deal respectively with 
the nature, the content, the significance, the subsidiary branches, 
the history, the method—of the science of missions. The first two 
parts comprise 161 and 200 pages respectively, the remaining four 
only from twelve to thirty pages each. In each part Father Seumois 

as far as possible to survey the earlier work and its definitions 
and then, either in agreement or in dispute, gives his own definition, 
justifies it and sets out the branches of the work and the methods on 
which they are to be studied. 

In the section on the nature of the science of missions the author 
Pp to use, for the French language, the term ‘missiologie’, 
although he finds the mixture of Greek and Latin derivation 
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distasteful. The expression forces its way into international use in 
the Roman Catholic Church and admits the further growth of 
‘missiologique’ and ‘missiologue’. He then defines ‘missiology’ as 
‘the scientific specialization consecrated to aay came activity, to 
the apostolic task of implanting the Catholic Church as regards 
its doctrine, its history, its continuation and its practice’. 

Out of this definition there emerges, in the second part, the 
division of the science of missions into four systems of study : 
theory of missions, history of missions, present conditions of 
missions and missionary action. Discussion of missionary theory 
is divided into a Biblical and Patristic section and a systematic 
section. The working out (somewhat, perhaps, in stock phrases) 
of a plan for the systematic study requires over thirty pages, with 
many notes, only for the purpose of defining missionary action, 
interpreting it, establishing its objective, its motive and examining 
its working force and its goal. Canon law forms the second 
part of the theory (seen both from within, in the building up 
of the missionary organization of the Church), and from without 
(the influences ‘of Soreign law, international or national, on mission- 
ary action). For the second system of study, the history of missions, 
six periods are prescribed, in the fifth, thirteenth, fifteenth, seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. The existing conditions (including 
statistics) and finally the methods of procedure in missions are 
much more briefly outlined, so that this second main part covers 
the real missionary doctrine. 

Following the same scheme, but on basically shorter lines, 
Father Seumois discusses the four remaining parts of his programme, 
on the significance of his science, on the subsidiary studies, on the 
history and on the method of work. 

It goes without saying that the learned author is familiar with 
non-Roman Catholic missionary science, which he quotes to a 
modest extent and in which he is evidently well-read. Viewed as a 
whole, the book reveals a significant moving away from Schmidlin 
and a return to a way of missionary thinking which proceeds only 
from the Roman Catholic Church and which must become generally 
operative wherever that Church is not yet firmly organized. For 

at reason, also, the treatment of canon law is urged with par- 
ticular emphasis in missionary ——e since action by the Church 
for the promotion of Roman Catholic thinking is inconceivable 
without it. The author’s clear-cut definitions may well help mis- 
sionary scholars even outside the Roman Communion to a precise 
delimitation of their ways of going to work. We ought not, more- 
over, ever to — in the a on a Sap 3g be ee hens 
recognizing with gratitude the wealth o owledge displaye 
in this book, more especially as the author turns a sharply critical 
eye on Roman Catholic missionary science and is at pains to 
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make a thoroughly impartial judgment on our work. (Warneck, 
it should be noted in passing, did not teach at Wittenberg, as stated 
on page 445, but at Halle, in the University of Halle-Wittenberg.) 
The fact, too, that this book gives an entirely independent estimate 
of the great merits of Robert Streit, is a fine justification for the book 
of Father Pietsch. 

All in all, this is a book of great weight, even though it sometimes 
requires an effort to find our way into its formal logic. 


M. ScHLUNK 
TUBINGEN 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES IN PRAYER 


Die GEBETSGEBARDEN DER VOLKER UND DAS CHRISTENTUM. By THOMAS 
Oum, 0.s.B. Illustrated. Leiden: E. J. Brill. Gid. 15. 


‘co book has so far escaped the attention of English readers, 
but its contents ought to be made known. In outward form 
it is perhaps the ugliest ever published—a distinction which it owes 
to having been produced in war conditions under the Nazis. To 
roduce it at all must have required both courage and determination. 
Incidentally, we doubt whether any British publishers would at the 
same period have provided paper enough, of whatever quality, still 
less art paper for illustrations, for such a book of 471 pages. In 
this country we had to make our missionary books very short. But 
it is a pleasure to read a book of the old ‘monumental’ character, 
dealing with so practical a subject. 
When we go to prayer, why do we shut our eyes, or kneel down, 


or fold our hands together, sometimes with the palms pressed against | 


each other, sometimes with the fingers of the two hands interlaced? 
Non-Christians, even many Christians, do not do it this way. There 
are a host of questions of this kind to be investigated, important 
because they affect both our own prayer life, and our understanding 
of the non-Christian religions, indispensable to a right missionary 
approach. Father Ohm, formerly Professor in the University of 





iirzburg, has made the first large-scale study of the subject, using | 


an immense amount of material about the non-Christian religions 
and about Christianity in its various historical forms, using also 
the work of psychologists and anthropologists, drawing tentative 
conclusions which are both scientific and religious and inviting 
further study in all fields. He himself is a Roman Catholic, but his 
abundant use of material from non-Roman Catholic sources is 

rfectly objective and his book itself affords a further proof that 
in the study of missionary fundamentals there can be effective 
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though unorganized co-operation between Roman and non-Roman. 
Here are a few specimens of his results. 

Gestures are almost certainly older than words, as they occur 
earlier with children, but the history of religion does not yet furnish 
us with proofs that this is true also of religious gestures. There is 
no evidence for the assumption frequently made that magic is older 
than religion, and investigators have been much too ready to assume 
that primitive gestures in prayer were warding off magic powers, 
when they were simple expression of inner feeling. We say things 
with our bodies, not only with our lips, and always have done, 
whether we did or did not believe in magic. The gesture-languages 
of mankind, amid all their variations, are not such a Babel of 
confusion as the spoken; they have some marked unities; and probably 
not a few gestures of to-day are the same as those of primitive man. 

In the sphere of religion, the characteristics of particular faiths, 
as of races, come out with special clarity in these outward matters. 
For instance, though there are many exceptions, young, lively peoples 
use much gesture, also in religion, and the emphasis in their prayer 
or sacrifice is on speaking to God. Old, tired peoples use less, and 
are also more passive in prayer, in which the emphasis is on being 
spoken to by God. 

Most of us understand Hinayana Buddhism less through its 
documents than by gazing at the calm, inward-looking face of the 
seated Buddha. It is most significant that when the religion changes 
as it travels east, and the Mahayana Buddhist learns to look outside 
himself for saviours (Bddhisattvas), he begins to kneel, fold his 
hands and look up. Islam reveals itself to us, especially its regimenta- 
tion and fellowship in obedience, best of all in the corporate per- 
formance of its prayers, with every movement prescribed, say on 
Friday in the mosque. Hinduism expresses itself in its yoga on the 
one hand by infinite elaborations of postures and breath-control, on 
the other by supreme emphasis on motionless silence in meditation. 
Catholics, using more ritual, emphasize the outward and objective 
elements in Christianity; Protestants, using less, the inward and 
personal experience. Ancient Christianity, so far as we can see, used 
gestures, movement and outward expressions of emotion more than 
any of us now; think, for example, of the weeping in prayer, long 
taken for granted, but later repressed. 

If we glance at the history of our own religion, it is clear that 
both Old and New Testaments take religious gestures and attitudes 
for granted, as did the early Fathers, and that throughout the whole 
medieval period the parallelism of mind and body was stressed. 
Naturally, within Christianity environment and racial characteristics 
made the development in one country differ from that in another, 
as even to-day the celebration of Mass, which is theoretically the 
same in all lands, looks very different when carried out by Scots in 
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Edinburgh and by, for example, Spaniards in Madrid. But the 
development went forward unchecked in any serious way until the 
Reformation, when great changes were made, outward ritual bein 
deprecated and reduced to a minimum by efforts after the inwar 
and spiritual. A period of upheaval was followed in Europe by one 
of ‘Enlightenment’ and rationalism, which had so little use for real 
7 or worship that it could not be interested in their corporate 
and physical expression. We are still in the backwash of all that 
process, and it a harmfully affected both our own worship and 
our teaching of the younger churches. Father Ohm thinks that 
modern Roman Catholic missions need to teach more clearly than 
heretofore that ‘inward’ worship is not necessarily more pure than 
‘outward’; both are organically connected. 

But it is in Protestantism that the results can be most clearly 
seen. A brilliant group of theologians at the heart of Lutheranism, 
known as the Berneucher group, is in revolt against the dulness 
of worship which is merely intellectual and dogmatically correct, 
and a ‘liturgical movement’ is under way in Germany as in other 
countries. Dr Stahlin, quoting our Lord’s word, ‘I am the Life’, 
represents the Church as answering, timid. and embarrassed, ‘Yes, 
Lord, but only the spiritual Life’. He teaches that worship, form 
and gestures are the husk protecting the ripening seed within. Dr 
Asmussen shows that mood all that was right in the Reformation, 
a grave mistake was made by those who identified ‘truly spiritual’ 
with ‘invisible’; it is vital that we now perceive the error and draw 
the inferences. The dangers of formalism are never avoided by mere 
denial of form. Dr A. D. Miiller demands, in beautiful words, that 
Protestant worship should ‘put on its wedding garment’. Among 
the younger churches a proper aversion to pagan ceremonies has 
made people too ready to make the same mistake as the Reformers. 
Asa oak, sporadic movements have appeared both in Japan and 
in India for living ‘purely spiritually’ by faith alone, without Church, 
Baptism, Eucharist or Ministry. More serious still, indigenous 
outward expressions of the inward have been discouraged as in- 
appropriate, while worship copies lifelessly not only the significant 
forms but the insignificant manners of the first missionaries, becom- 
ing sometimes more formalistic in its apparent —— than if it 
had properly used ritual. The whole subject calls for a new study 
which will be unbiased by the divisions and prejudices inseparable 
from ritualistic controversies in Europe, which will clarify some 
soundly theological principles of shanhip in the light of the data 
supplied by the study of religions, by psychology and by missionary 
experience. 

Gestures of some sort are inseparable from prayer, because we 
are both soul and body, because they express the soul, because they 
say things, especially to God. (Referring to the apparently sensible 
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advice that we should pray in whatever posture we find helpful, 
the author reminds us dist there is a prior question to consider— 
does this posture honour God?) ees is not only the lifting up 
of the ait, our bodies, too, have a share in the matter. They can 
hinder or help. “We can talk ourselves into a temper, and we can 
kneel ourselves into prayer.’ 

Alike evangelism and the fostering of younger churches are 
powerfully helped by outward forms. Islam owes its steady advance 
in Africa largely to the fact that its drilled prayer and worship 
impress simple pagans. Many a non-Christian has learnt the reality 
of the invisible world more clearly from seeing a Christian con- 

egation at prayer than from listening to preaching. Religious 
Ellowship in the Church is strengthened by common gestures and 
ceremonies. These things are so plain that the vain thought of 
abandoning outward form must give place everywhere to the dis- 
covery of the best. 

That raises again the questions, much discussed by students of 
missions, of adaptation and adoption. How far are present forms 
of liturgical worship unchangeably fixed by its content, and how 
far may they be adapted to suit the gesture-language of different 
peoples? Can we in the West profit by adopting, and adapting to 
Christian use, devotional practices such as methods of recollection 
and concentration associated with eastern religions? The author 
says much on these topics that is fresh and deserving of consideration. 

But, after all, it is the concrete details of prayer and worship 
which interest us most, and the whole of the second part of the 
volume is given up to the study of individual prayer-gestures. In 
each instance we are given the facts and their history, the meaning 
of the gestures (a) in the non-Christian religions, (4) in Christianity 
if it occurs there, and practical conclusions if there are any to be 
drawn. We Christians have been conservative, and in our religious 
usages have carried on the gesture-language of Hebrews, Greeks 
and Romans. It is curious that Christianity has invented only one 
new gesture, namely, making the sign of the cross. The origin and 
history of this is fully treated, and its manifold meaning as expression 
of the Faith, confession before men, blessing, mark of Christ’s 
ownership, protection in danger or temptation and expulsion of evil 
spirits. 

. No one can go through the discipline of reading this immensely 
learned but truly practical work without receiving wholesome 
stimulus and challenge, all the stronger because not challenge but 
research was intended. He will find himself more thoughtfully taking 
his own attitudes in private prayer and public worship, and enriching 
both thereby. The challenge will come most clearly to missionaries 
who have carried abroad the tradition of simplicity and informality 
in worship, but have often been dismayed at the results in slovenly 
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disorder and irreverence in younger church congregations. Have 
we in our preoccupation with the ‘inward and spiritual’ failed to 
teach that prayer finds a way from the within to the without, and 
deprived the young churches of that body-and-soul integration which 
makes for healthy living? Even the temperamentally Puritanical, of 
whom there are not a few in all religions and races, will be compelled 
by the facts set out in this book to agree with its author that 


there is need of a sacred physical culture, in the truest and finest 
sense of the term, to balance and complete profane physical culture, and 
to help in prayer-life and in the conversion of men, not to mention what 
matters most, God who desires the worship of our soul and body. 


It is greatly to be wished that in some abridged form the message 
of this book might be published in English. 
G. E. PHILLIPs 


BurRWASH, SUSSEX 





J WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 


Tue SERVICE AND StaTus OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. By KATHLEEN 
Biss. London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 1952. 


ON the initiative of the World Council of Churches, an enquiry 
has been made into the work and status of women in the 

churches of forty-five countries. Dr Bliss’s book is based on the 

replies received and it offers an interpretation of the situation. 

The four longest chapters, which are those most closely linked 
with the replies, deal with ‘the voluntary service of women in the 
Church’, ‘full-time and professional service of women in the Church’, 
‘women and the ordained ministry’ and ‘the participation of women 
in the government of the Church’. The greater part of the material 
is illustrative of the practices of the older churches of the West, 
but even where the highly organized women’s work of America 
and Britain differs markedly from the simpler and less developed 
work of the younger churches, western history can shed light— 
sometimes the light of warning—on the situation in eastern churches 
to-day. The line of development of the powerful women’s church 
societies of the West may not be the line for the East to copy. 


For countless women [Dr Bliss writes], work for and with women is the 
only way open to them to make their contribution to the life of the Church. 
The more vigorous the women’s activities in a particular congregation, 
the more an organization, group or fellowship tends to become ‘the Church’ 
for the woman who finds there Christian fellowship, worship and the 
upbuilding of her faith. Thus there can arise in practice, although the 
Gooey. of it is denied, a church within a church, or a church alongside a 
church. 
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Where the customs and traditions of a country make for the passivity 
and submission to male leadership of its women, there is a place 
for the development of women’s societies in the Church, but women 
should also share in the actual government of the Church. 

Between the Christian home of the East and of the West there 
are two great differences. In the first place, the building up of a 
Christian home among members of the older churches ‘is never 
looked on as a really difficult and even dangerous form of Christian 
witness’. But a home-maker of the younger church ‘is not only 
running the risk of the disapproval of. husband and mother-in-law: 
she is setting up in her home a little cell of a movement which 
threatens to destroy the traditional hallowed social customs of her 
neighbours and her people’. 

he second difference is in the realm of evangelism: 


Instead of finding! that evangelism is a subject which nags at the 
conscience and rebukes the Christian with the thought of what has been 
left undone, one finds over and over again ® that evangelism is accepted 
as the first and most joyful of Christian duties. Even those who are babes 
in the faith are eager to share what little they have. 


The upbuilding of the Christian home is wisely presented as 
the responsibility not only of the woman, be she missionary or 
trained national, but as one in which the guidance of men is needed 
as well. The building of the Christian home must come not from one 
group or sex, but from the Church as a whole. 

In the chapter on women’s full-time service, an inspiring account 
is given of the heroic way in which women in Manchuria and 
Burma played their part in the war years. 


In Manchuria, when foreign missionaries were interned or withdrawn, 
the women of the Church took over their work, travelling about the districts 
into which the Church was divided, holding evangelistic meetings and 
Bible schools, keeping up the work of home visiting and the Sunday Schools. 
In the state of the country in war conditions this called for great courage. 
. . . Senior and junior women evangelists alike were constantly questioned 
and ill-treated- by the special police. . . . Owing to the poverty of the 
country salaries grew less and less, but the women stuck to their jobs until 
they were literally starved out and their clothing was in rags. 


In Burma before the missionaries had returned or the Japanese 
had left, the Christian women teachers 


were re-opening the schools, gathering in the children by the hundreds, 
often to shell-damaged and battered buildings, with few books and almost 
no equipment, carrying on on their own initiative and responsibility, 
forming school boards from among good friends in the community. .. . 
There is no field of service where Christians in Burma have shown more 
initiative, devotion, willingness to sacrifice, hard work and sound sense 
than these women teachers in the mission schools, nor one that has made a 
greater contribution to the Christian Church in that place. Two Burmese 





1 In reports from the West. 2 In reports from the East. 
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Sayamas'! of the Anglican Church were offered the choice of recanting 
their faith or being beheaded, and chose death, and among the martyrs of 
the Karen Church there were women, and children as well, who went to 
their death singing. 


In discussing the Biblewoman, Dr Bliss emphasizes the need 
for a more highly educated and trained worker. As regards mission- 
aries, it is interesting to note that, despite the many kinds of posts 
now held by church women, foreign missionaries form the largest 
group and that ‘it is still true in very many churches that the woman 
with gifts, vision and a great will for service finds all her powers 
more fully exercised abroad than at home’. If in the future, through 
the closure of certain countries to foreign missionaries, fewer 
western women go abroad in that capacity, one wonders whether 
the home churches will succeed in securing the full-time service 
of such women, in view of the narrower range and scope of work. 

In the chapter on the ordination of women, Dr Bliss shows how 
the question been considered in a large number of churches 
(except the Roman Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox) in the last 
half-century, and gives briefly the answers of the various churches 
on the matter—answers which in most instances are not likely to 
be the last word on the subject. On the whole, the question has been 
discussed more fully in the older churches than in the younger. 

In the matter of women’s service in the Church, Dr Bliss 
makes it clear that the influence of the Church on society is onl 
one factor in the situation: the influence of society on the Church 
must also be taken into account. In lands or social groups where 
the position of woman is low, and the thought of her in public life 
obnoxious, the idea of women holding positions of responsibility 
in the Church is usually opposed. Thus the report from Egypt 
states, ‘the common attitude is strongly against women serving 
with men. It is based largely on the prevailing attitude towards women 
in an Oriental and Islamic country. Women should not only ‘not be 
seen, but not heard either’. 

In India the situation is more complex. On the one hand, the 
State offers posts of great responsibility to women. The late Sarojini 
Naidu was Governor of a province; a Christian woman is Minister 
of Health in the Central Government and the appointment of Mrs 
Pandit as Ambassador in Moscow and waerenee was considered 
entirely natural and was welcomed. On the other hand, since the 
majority of the members of the younger churches in India come 
from groups in which the position of women has been low, the 
thought of Indian women holding positions of responsibility and 
influence in the organized life of the Church is as a rule either not 
considered or is op . At the last Assembly of a large church 
in northern India there were two women members to ninety men; 

1 A term of honour for a woman teacher. 
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and at a church council held not long ago in mid-India, of the 
sixty representatives present all were men—though there was no 
legal or ecclesiastical veto. (It is well to remember that such a 
situation is not peculiar to India. It is also known in some of the 
older churches of the West, where there may even be a law preventing 
the membership of women in the governing bodies of the Church.) 
In cases such as these, the Church cannot be too far in advance of 
the opinion of its members, but its leaders at least ought to be 
some way ahead, and the utmost vigilance must be exercised lest 
ideas and practices which derive from non-Christian sources be 
iven the sanction of Christian theology. It should be realized in 
ndia that a church which in its attitude to women is more con- 
servative than the State may easily come to be regarded by educated 
people as obscurantist and out of touch with the vital life of the 
nation. When it is not easy for educated Indian women to find a 
phe of service in the direct life of the Church, it is fortunate 
that they can find responsible work in Christian schools, colleges 
and hospitals, and in the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The reviewer was present last year at the large conference of the 
Y.W.C.A. of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, when a high 
proportion of the delegates took an active part in the discussions 
and when the business of the large gathering of several hundreds 
of people was discharged with the utmost mem, | 

In s t contrast with the situation in Egypt, there are 
countries where social traditions and practices make for the equal 
recognition of men and women, ‘ail where they are ahead of 
those of the Church. Thus from the Philippines we hear that 
‘it has been easy for men and women to work together because the 
Filipina has always had a place of recognition’. ‘Filipinos have always 
considered women equal to men; at times they are looked upon 
as better for some types of leadership.’ In China the prominent 
part played in the life of the Church by capable, spiritually-minded 
women has been accepted generally as natural and right. The 
reviewer has been told that when the Communists entered Moukden, 
they gained enthusiastic support from the schoolgirls, who were 
attracted by the Communist claim that there were no sex barriers 
under Communist rule, and that onerous responsibilities were 
equally shared by men and women. 

Comparing generally the situation of Christian women in the 
West and in the East, Dr Bliss makes two interesting points: 

It is a notable comparison that although in the West there are far more 
women in positions of influence and responsibility in society, a far smaller 
proportion of them seem to have time to give to their Church than in the 
East . It is also true that, comp to the woman who shares in 
church government at the highest level in the West, her counterpart in 


the East is far more experienced and educated oecumenically. Few women 
in the West have travelled so widely or know so much about churches of 
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other denominations as some of the oriental women leaders. Sometimes 
the missions, but much more often the World’s Y.W.C.A., have been 
responsible for the superb education of these women. 


Dr Bliss has succeeded brilliantly in condensing a mass of 
material in these four chapters. She has been able to raise this 
factual section of the book far above the level of a dull report. It 
is probable, however, that many people will find the first chapter, 
on ‘Women, Church and Society’, and the last one, on ‘Change 
and Opportunity’, the most fresh and suggestive. In these chapters 
Christian women are set against the background of society, whether 
it shows itself in the changing historical situations of the centuries 
or in the changed beliefs and psychology of to-day. Dr Bliss makes 
a plea for the Church to enter this largely unexplored field: 


What is needed is that there should start within the churches, among 
those who care about this matter, a process of thought about women in 
modern society, an imaginative act of understanding, and entering into, a 
total experience. 


Dr Bliss could herself have done more in this book along those lines, 
instead of confining herself largely to the historical and sociological 
aspects. The theological aspects might, one feels, have received 
fuller treatment, though Dr Bliss might reply that in a matter so 
central and fundamental to life as the man-woman relationship, 
‘theology is not vital’. That may be true, but theological considera- 
tions certainly play a part in determining what women may be and 
do in the Church. Theological arguments were strong enough to 
bring to an end the heroic services of ordained women in Germany 
and Austria at the end of the war. ‘As soon as women were not 
needed, theological arguments against their ministry were strongly 
voiced in the church.” Some may also think that the value of this 
book would have been enhanced if more light had been shed on 
the next step or steps to be taken—though this may have been 
impossible in view of the caveat laid down in the introduction by 
Dr Visser ’t Hooft; “The purpose of this book is not to offer solutions 
for the problems tnolived in these relationships’ of men and women 
in the fellowship of the Christian Church. 

Without doubt, however, the book affords a most fresh and 
valuable contribution on the subject. It provides much stimulating 
and suggestive material for those working in the younger churches. 
For all concerned with this aspect of the Church’s life, it is an essential 
vade mecum, and it is likely to provide the acknowledged starting- 
point from which all further attempts of the Church to consider and 
re-consider the services and status of women will be made. 


EvizaBetH G. K. Hewat 
EDINBURGH 
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ANGLICAN MISSIONS AND THE EPISCOPATE 


BisHops AND Societies: A study of Anglican Colonial and Missionary 
Expansion, 1698-1850. By Hans Cnattincius. London: S.P.C.K. 
(for the Church Historical Society). 218. 1952. 


HE world of Christian scholarship has learnt to expect great 
things from the University of Mama and it will not be 
disappointed in the laborious and judicial study which Dr Cnattingius 
has presented in this book. Some of the ground which he has 
covered in tracing the relationships between the three earliest 
Anglican missionary societies and the Episcopate over a century 
or a half from 1698 to 1850 has been treated lodemssaanity before. 
But it is good that a complete picture of the process of evolution 
should have been gathered up into a single volume with an abund- 
ance of documentary reference. It is also significant that the work 
should have been undertaken by a member of another country 
and communion, and should thus offer a detached and dispassionate 
view of a subject which involves delicate criticisms as well as 
appreciations of the interactions of bishops and societies in this 
formative period. 

Dr Cnattingius seizes the point that the structure of the English 
missionary societies is of a somewhat peculiar character, making 
them fully official organs neither of Church nor of State. Moreover, 
it becomes evident that the adjustments of S.P.C.K. and S.P.G., 
whose origin long anticipated the creation of an oversea Episcopate, 
were necessarily more experimental than those of C.M.S., which 
came on the scene at a later date and with less sharp presuppositions 
on the matter of church order. Nevertheless, through well-meaning 
mistakes and occasional conflicts, of which none of the societies 
was altogether guiltless, the foundations were laid for the recognition 
of the common principle which prevails to-day that the societies 
are the handmaids of the Church, whether in their home activities 
or in their oversea adventures, and that their policies must be 
attuned to the will and judgment of the Provinces and Dioceses 
which they serve and represent. 

These researches will be of primary interest and value to those 
who are concerned with the present administration of the societies 
mentioned and others of the ‘same stock. For they throw light upon 
the conditions and influences which have gone to the making of the 
inherited pattern and prescribe some of the limits within which 
future developments should be expected to move. But all thoughtful 
churchmen would gain by obtaining a grasp of the intricacies which 
have attended the growth of the Church’s most fruitful agencies, and 
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an extension of the history into modern times would not be un- 
welcome. The saturation of the world with the Anglican Episcopate 
is now virtually complete, and its constitutional authority within the 
Anglican Communion stands unchallenged. But new problems of 
relationship face the societies with the Province of China reduced 
to isolation, the Province of Japan advanced to a wholly indigenous 
character and the Church of South India representing an inter- 
mediate status, and a connecting link between these phenomena and 
the settlements achieved by the middle of the nineteenth century 
would carry our indebtedness to Dr Cnattingius still further. 


Basi, C. RoBErts, 
LONDON Bishop 





THE GOSPEL IN THE LANGUAGE OF MODERN MAN 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE GosPEL. By Davip H. C. Reap. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 7s. 6d. 1952. 


5 ae Chaplain of Edinburgh University here gives us his 

Warrack Lectures for 1951, in which he has addressed himself 
to the urgent task of bridging ‘the expanding gulf between the 
thought and lan age of the inner Church and those of the con- 
temporary world’. He is exceptionally well qualified for this task. 
Five years in a German prison mg (‘the best Spare school 
in practical theology that could be devised’) and his own conviction 
of the need for ‘genuine down-to-earth participation in non-clerical 
life’ have helped him to understand and to speak the language of 
modern man in a way which ministers of the Word are too often 
unable to do. These lectures, with their vivid, forthright style, 
provide an excellent illustration of what he is urging upon his 
readers—the expression of the ancient Gospel in the language of 
modern man in the mid-twentieth century. He knows how to talk 
to the modern pagan ‘for whom Genesis is a biological term and 
Revelation the name of a suit-case’. He is perfectly well aware of 
the dangers that this involves. There is a kind of communication 
which begins by modelling itself on the methods of modern sales- 
manship and therefore necessarily ends by trying to purvey what 
the public wants. But there is also a grave danger in the ‘totalitarian 
habit of mind which presents the Gospel in the form of a Diktat 
and virtually ignores the condition of the hearers’. There is indeed 
an offence in the Gospel, but “Woe to him through wh~m the offence 
cometh’. The true servant of the Word must strive ceaselessly to 
understand both that Word and the world for the sake of which the 
Word was made flesh. 
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The world to which the preacher must speak to-day is under- 
going a revolution of unprecedented severity. Mr Read will have 
none of the comfortable argument that our sense of unprecedented 
crisis is merely an error of perspective. The idea, beloved of ecclesi- 
astics, that things remain fundamentally the same is a delusion. 
‘The pressures created by the technological revolution—living in 
the mass; constant bombardment of ideas, news, entertainment; 
secular apocalypticism; belief in, and fear of, the scientist—have 
resulted in a confusion of mind and paralysis of the moral sense on 
an unprecedented scale.’ The preacher must deal with ‘bewildered, 
distracted, uncertain men and women, conditioned to respond to 
scientific demonstrations, suspicious of obvious propaganda, and 
unable to see much meaning in our religious propositions’. 

But even to recognize this fact is not enough. The Church does 
not merely look at this situation; it is in it, and the preacher must 
feel with the world. He too often gives the totally false impression 
of speaking from an immaculate isolation, like the clock in its glass 
case on a Victorian mantle-piece, ‘remote, dust-proof, ‘and losing 
time’. The Church is in the world; its difficulty is that it is con- 
stantly inclined to clothe itself in the worldly forms which are 
those of the preceding generation. It must face frankly the necessity 
of true involvement in the world of to-day, neither bolting down 
‘the eschatological rabbit-hole’ to wait for Doomsday, nor seeking 
to dwell on the Mount of Transfiguration above the sinful world. 
Its word to the world must come out of a true involvement in the 
deeds of the world. True preaching will come when three conditions 
are fulfilled: contact with the living Word; contact with the world; 
and a true placing of the sermon in the context of the Church, the 
Christian community in action in the world. 

These lectures were given in Scotland. A reader with the Indian 
Church in mind was very conscious of some of the differences in 
the two situations. Mr Read admirably pillories that picture of the 
preacher’s task which lectures on preaching sometimes suggest: 

The peaceful study—with the Bible on the desk in the centre, flanked 
by concordance and commentaries, the walls lined with the best theology, 
the telephone disconnected, and the door guarded by a zealous wife. .. . 
No interruptions, no irrelevancies, no phone calls from Mrs Brown, no 
last-minute intimations about next Tuesday’s social, no hawkers, no circulars 
—the preacher’s paradise. 

A Christian minister in India is in little danger of being becalmed 
in that particular backwater. Much more than his brother in the 
West, he is deeply involved—perhaps too deeply—in the secular 
affairs of his flock, and his study, if od has one, is not, alas, ‘lined 
with the best theology’. But though the book does not speak directly 
to the minister in the ‘younger churches’, -it will raise for him, and 
help him to answer, two very vital issues. First, the Word and the 
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world. Burdened with manifold ‘worldly’ affairs, we constantly sigh 
for more attention to ‘the spiritual’. I think that we should rather 
thank God (even at 10 o’clock on Saturday night) that we are so 
deeply involved in the worldly affairs of our people, but that we 
should seek for a truer, more Biblical understanding of the relation 
between the Word and the world. This book will help us to do so. 
Secondly, it will give us a much-needed rebuke about our use of 
language. I cannot speak about other language areas, but when I 
think how few there are in the Tamil churches really wrestling with 
the task of clothing the Gospel in words which will convey the 
true meaning to the hearers, how little we study Tamil secular 
literature, drama and film, how feeble have been our efforts in Tamil 
theological training, this book, with its burning passion to reach 
men where they are, makes me feel very much ashamed. 


To say that ultimately the communication of the Gospel is the work of 
the Holy Spirit is the right of those who are prepared to strain every nerve 
to understand our age, to enter into it and be thoroughly involved, to 
wrestle with the words in which the Word is clothed. On the lips of those 
who are content with some traditional pattern of piety or ecclesiastical order, 
it is a soporific platitude. 


That is a stinging word, but a true one, This book has made one 
reader feel uncomfortable. I hope it will do the same to many more. 


LEssLIE NEWBIGIN, 
EDINBURGH Bishop in Madura 


THEOLOGY FOR THE LAYMAN 





FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING (ZAKLADY UCEN{ KREST’ANSKEHO). 
By M. Bid, J. L. Hromapxa, R. Rican, J. B. SoudeK, Prague: 
Comenius Theological Faculty. 100 Ké. 1952. 


ia this book had been written in one of the world languages, it 
would undoubtedly have attracted considerable notice. Few 
of those who would have been interested have a knowledge of 
Czech, and this review can only assure the others that somethin 
important is happening in the life of the little Evangelical Church 
of Czech Brethren, which numbers about 350,000 souls. In many 
countries on the European Continent there are missionary move- 
ments which have led to developments in the theological training of 
laymen. This collection of lectures is the fruit of one such movement 
in Czechoslovakia. In 1949-50 the professors of the Faculty organized 
an extension course which met with a remarkable response. The 
hall of the University was required to accommodate the 
hearers, and the experiment has continued since then in Prague 
and has been extended to other towns, so that the impact on the 
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Church must have been widespread. The publication of these first 
lectures enables us to judge the content and quality of this public 
teaching. It is essentially the same as the instruction being given to 
Czech theological students, although in a more summary and non- 
technical form. ‘There is nothing here which could be called ‘popular’, 
still less is there any trace of ‘propaganda’. It is straightforward 
Biblical teaching, presented in a way which is living and fresh, but 
with no attempt to reduce the Gospel to topical terms. The four 
authors, one of whom (Professor J. L. Hromadka) is a prominent 
figure wherever he travels in the eastern or western churches, while 
another (Professor J. B. Soucek) is also well known in oecumenical 
circles, form an exceptionally able group. 

Only a brief indication of the contents can be given here. Pro- 
fessor Soucek was responsible for an opening lecture on New 
Testament Introduction, the first section of which, on the tasks of 
the various departments of theology, forms a preface to the whole 
course. It would have been easy to kill the interest at the outset if 
this subject had been too narrowly interpreted. But Professor 
Soucek launches immediately into a challenging statement on the 
New Testament revelation of the Kingdom of God. The following 
passage is typical of his approach: 

Therefore Jesus Christ is the fulfilment not only of the expectation of 
the Old Testament People of God, bt also the fulfilment of every expecta- 
tion and every need of other nations. } ,where else is there any higher wisdom 
or any better way of salvation and lite. No one else has the right to be the 
Sovereign Lord and the final authority in any nation or in any sphere of 


this world. To Him alone was given the Name that is above every name, 
that at this Name every knee should bow (Philip. 2: 9). 


The section on the Pauline Epistles illustrates some of the 
problems in the life of the early Church, with special reference to 
Galatians, Colossians, and 1 Corinthians, and this is followed by a 
study of the Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel according to St 
John. Problems of authorship and the development of the Canon 
are treated briefly but adequately. 

'A young professor of Old Temunete theology, M. Bic, con- 
tributes a very thorough and up-to-date study of the religion of 
Israel. The wide scope of this lecture is indicated by some of the 
headings: Israel’s Election—Mission—Eschatology—Oecumenism. 
There is much original thought in his treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment view of God and of history; and the latest developments in 
Continental scholarship are reflected in many passages, for example 
on ‘time and eternity’, ‘mythology’, ‘Christ in the Old Testament’. 
The final section deals with the place of the various types of Old 
Testament writings in the Canon, and the last paragraph mentions 
the recent discovery of the cave manuscripts. 

Professor Rican has a great deal of ground to cover in his lecture, 
34 
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which ranges from the first Christian centuries to the Reformation. 
We turn with special interest to his summary of Reformation history, 
where we find not only an account of the Hussite movement, with 
an acknowledgment of its debt to Wyclif, but also a stron 
emphasis on the unity of the Reformation in its Lutheran an 
Calvinistic forms as a more faithful expression of the Divine Word 
of Salvation. 

The concluding lecture by Professor J. L. Hromadka is a study 
of the Czech Confession. The reasons for the separation from Rome 
are examined. The distinguishing marks of the true Reformed 
Church, based on the authority of the Word of God, are very clearly 
explained. And finally the Christian life is described under three 
headings: Constant Repentance, Service of Love, Waiting in 
Freedom and Hope. This last section especially throws light on 
Professor Hromadka’s interpretation of the meaning of faith to-day: 


Christ is everywhere. There is no place so corrupted and forsaken that 
He is not there. He was buried—He is in the tomb. He descended into 
hell—He has the keys of hell and death. Here is the freedom of the believing 
Christian. He is freed from everything, even from himself. Everything he 
has, he has as if he had it not. He is also delivered from illusion, from false, 
unreal dreams, and he walks on the real earth among real people, involved 
in work on really necessary tasks. He serves in society and in the organiza- 
tion of the state with true love for all, for whoever is weak or suffering, weary 
and heavy-laden. 


RoBERT SMITH 
EDINBURGH 





THE BIBLE TRANSLATORS’ CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


* 
Gop’s WorpD IN Man’s Lancuace. By Eucene A. Nina. New York: 
Harpers. $2.50. 1952. 


pee Tarascan Indian watched the family devotions of the 
missionaries. They prayed in English. To him it sounded 
like meaningless recitation of a liturgy. When he understood that 
it was prayer, he pleaded: ‘Oh please, talk to God in my language 
so I may listen in! 

To talk to God and to listen to God’s Word in more than a 
thousand languages has been the strategic part of the Bible trans- 
lators’ Christian ministry. Dr Nida, the Secretary of Translations 
of the American Bible iety, has woven together the technical, 
historical and human-interest features of Bible translation. 

The first part of the book deals with sounds and sense, the 
linguistic, semantic and human aspects of the translator’s task. 
Awealth of examples illustrates the high level of professional qualifica- 
tions which the translator must have: mastery of unwritten languages 
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and those with long literary heritages, competence in the field of 
cultural anthropology, objectivity and a thorough grounding in the 
disciplines related to the use and interpretation of the Scriptures. 

igh among the skills is the ability to notice and draw the right 
inferences from the contrasts with or similarities to our own manner 
of life. In the Quechua dialect of Bolivia one must speak of the past 
as being ahead of one and of the future as being behind one: 


The Indians reason this way: if you imagine in your mind’s eye the past 
and the future, what you see is the past; the future being unknown, you 
cannot imagine; therefore, the past is what is before you and the future 
behind you. The difference in interpretation is due to a different frame of 
reference. Ours is movement, theirs is perspective. 


Chapters five to eight present masterful vignettes of the great 
Bible translators of earlier times (Ulfilas, Jerome, Waldo, Wyclif, 
Huss, Luther, Tyndale and Coverdale) and briefer ones about 
the leading figures of the nineteenth century (Judson, of Burma; 
Morrison and Schereschewsky, of China; Carey and Martyn, of 
India), as well as a few of the contemporary leaders in this work 
like Hiram Bingham, jun., of the Pacific; Efrain S. Alphonse, of 
Latin America; Trudinger, of the Sudan; Swellengrebel, of Indonesia. 

The glossaries in chapters nine to eleven read like revelations 
of new insights into words of the heart, into expressions dealing 
with everyday experiences of life and into the problem of doing 
justice to the translations of doctrinal terms such as Reconciliation, 
Grace, Justification. 

The last chapter honours a little-known but highly important 
group of Bible servants, the colporteurs. “The colporteur is the 
man with the Book, in search of the spiritually needy man without 
the Book.’ He must have the courage and stamina of an explorer, 
the patience of Job and the consecrated love of God to make lon 
and uncomfortable journeys among unfriendly people to sell a Book 
which many despise. 

Who will be interested in God’s Word in Man’s Language? Not 
only the preacher and Sunday-school teacher, but every person who 
loves the Bible as a sacred text or as one of the great treasures 
of world literature. No one engaged in the comparative study of 
languages or cultures will want to miss this stimulating record of 
Christian civilization. The author has obviously written from the 
notebooks of his own invaluable service to the cause of Bible transla- 
tion. Dr Nida’s lively style, the concreteness of his illustrations 
and his fine sense of humour all help to give the reader a satisfying 
spiritual and intellectual experience. A triple index—-scriptural, 
general, language—adds to the book’s usefulness. 

F. J. Rex 

New York 
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THE CHURCH AND THE HEALING ART 


Tue CHURCH AND HEALING. By Cart J. Scuerzer. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. $4.00. 1952. 


B ky = body is only the tent in which the soul of man passes the 
brief sojourn of his life. The perfect blending of the outworking 
of the spirit with the inworking of the physical entity produces what 
we call health, The part played in producing ill-health, or dysfunction 
of the physical organism, by the acting upon it of a discordant spirit 
is being increasingly clearly recognized in the medical realm to-day. 
A sick soul produces in the long run a sick physiology. The reverse 
is also certainly true, but perhaps to a smaller extent. The tendency 
of modern medicine to dissect the human organism into compart- 
ments and treat the one that appears to be functioning badly is to be 
deplored. The whole personality of the individual must be taken into 
account if a cure is even to be attempted. In recent years thig fact 
is perhaps receiving wider recognition. That this should be so is one 
of the main themes of the book under review, and to achieve this 
end the author makes a firm and necessary plea for the co-operation 
of the Church with medicine. In the four sections into which the 
book is divided, Mr Scherzer traces the liaison, sometimes marked, 
at others more dimly seen, between the Church and the healing art 
down through the centuries and emphasizes the benefits that have 
always resulted when the linkage has been most strong. The Divine 
order has ever been an outward looking of faith from the soul 
Godwards and then, as the soul has received the gift of God, an 
indwelling Holy Spirit has shed abroad God’s love through the 
action of that personality in its tenderness, compassion and care for 
those in need around. The relationship between religion and-health 
is a close one; and it is with the object of developing this theme that 
the author has spent much time and research in exploring the 
tremendous amount of literature available on this subject and has 
correlated that which is important. 
The first section of his book deals with the healing work of the 
Lord Jesus and then emphasizes the work of the early Christian 
ilds of healing, in seeking to put into practice this true basis of all 
ealing. The leone of early medical knowledge revealed through 
Hippocrates, Pliny and others is discussed and the assimilation and 
practice of this knowledge by Christians of the first centuries as a 
direct activity of the local churches is clearly shown. The origin of 
early nursing orders is traced and we see that clerical ministries of 
ee were evidently in operation in these early days. As the 
Middle Ages are entered, the Church’s obvious association with 
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healing becomes obscured. It is only as the Reformation and post- 
Reformation periods are reached, with their renaissance in medical 
knowledge, as revealed by such men as Ambroise Paré and Vesalius, 
that the development of healing ministries again becomes prominent. 

In the third part we reach the modern period. It reveals the 
existence in the United States of a number of church hospitals. 
These are somewhat foreign to the British practice, although in 
many British hospitals a chaplain is actively employed and is available 
for patients who desire spiritual help. In the United States, however, 
a number of hospitals were founded in the middle and late nineteenth 
century by local churches, for the ‘training of well-qualified nurses, 
the care of the aged, the education of the young and in general 
exercise of mercy among the suffering’. The Augustana Hospital of 
Chicago was established in a house in 1882 and the nursing care put 
into the charge of deaconesses. From that modest beginning it grew, 
through the efforts of members of local churches who were willing 
to pray and to sacrifice for what they regarded as a practical expression 
of Christ’s love for man, until to-day it can care for four hundred and 
fifty patients at a time. Hospitals were opened by Lutheran groups, 
by the Episcopal churches, by the Methodist Church so other 
religious bodies, and these to-day contribute a large quota to the 
healing facilities in the United States. Such close liaison between 
church and hospital could well have been more in evidence in 
Britain. The recent state monopoly of hospitals has, of course, now 
made this impossible. As Mr Scherzer rightly says, 


A re-awakening is manifesting itself in the Church and church-related 
institutions. The Church’s ministry to the sick, the aged, the troubled and 
the bereaved is attracting more attention. Out of this revived interest the 
reclaiming of the pastoral office can be clearly discerned. The religious 
emphasis is not on mass revival as it was fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
Personal evangelism is the rs mode of religious work, which expresses 
itself in a deep concern for the welfare of the individual. 


The closing section of this most informing volume deals with 
experience and development of present-day movements in the efforts 
to combine religious insights with scientific knowledge in the 
treatment of ill-health. 

Mr Scherzer is well qualified to deal with this very vital subject. 
Not only has he been chaplain and instructor at a church hospital 
in America, but is secretary of the Chaplains’ Association of the 
American Protestant Hospital Association. His capable presentation 
of the detailed background knowledge required for the assembling of 
this book ensures an exact and most readable volume, both for 
instruction and for reference. 

H. Cuave Cox 


LONDON 
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A PORTRAIT 


FaTHeR Dovuciass OF BEHaALa. By SoME OF HIS FRIENDS. Illustrated. 
London: Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 1952. 


HE modestly anonymous authors of the life of Frederick 
Winfield Douglass have admirably succeeded in producing 
a unified story, while retaining the sense of direct contact with 
the subject of the biography, by the skilful use of letters of Father 
Douglass and accounts by friends and visitors. The value and the 
interest of this ‘life’ are obvious. Father Douglass’s years in India, 
1892-1949, span a period of immense importance in the history of 
both Church and nation in India and Pakistan, and as a member of 
the Oxford Mission to Calcutta he represents an outstanding mission- 
ary community which deserves to be better known than it is. 

Frederick Douglass came to India from the Oxford and 
Cuddesdon of the 1880s (after a curacy at St Pancras, London) with 
a faith both intelligent and simple. Better known in the University 
as an oarsman than as a scholar, he was an athlete till the end of his 
life, until his last cycle-ride through the crowds of Calcutta a week 
before his eighty-third birthday. In the power of his Lord he met 
men as men, whether with the full ministry of the Catholic religion 
as the Church of England has received it, or in the more general 
personal contacts which were all that was possible with Hindu 
students in Calcutta or with many of his visitors at Behala. His 
work in India falls into three significant periods—the founding of the 
student hostel at Calcutta commonly known as ‘Douglass Boarding’, 
the building-up of the mission and school at Barisal, now in Pakistan, 
and the forty years at Behala, south of Calcutta—an industrial school, 
but much else besides, a Christian community and the centre of the 

rsonal ministry of its founder. The most striking feature of Father 

ouglass’s way of life at Behala was the simplicity with which he 
shared the general standard of living of the Bengalis, not with any 
anxiously planned precision, but because it was the most natural 
thing to do. Not surprisingly, this aided rather than hindered his 
ministry to his own countrymen, although his English-speaking 
visitors were strictly forbidden to come before 4 p.m. 

This book is, of course, a biography and not a professed history 
of either the O.M.C. or the Behala mission, although both of these 
are in passing fairly well described. The reviewer could wish that 
the authors had given titles as well as numbers to their chapters 
and also that, for readers less well acquainted with Anglican 
Catholicism than most of those likely to read this book, they had 
gone into a little more detail as to Father Douglass’s teaching and 
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the practice at Behala. The authors are not blind admirers even of 
their hero or of the mission which he served—they note some of the 
bad effects of rivalries in the days when ‘the missions had not yet 
learnt to trust one another’ (p. 57), and observe that Douglass was 
in some ways a man of his period, who went to India ‘when a sahib 
was a sahib’ (p. 147), and whose work always retained something 
of the character of English Christianity transported to India. He 
was enough of an Englishman to feel a special thrill at the chance of 
serving in France in 1917-18, first with a labour battalion and then 
as chaplain to the Forces, and at receiving the R.A.F. at Behala 
in the second world war. Yet he lived up thoroughly to the O.M.C. 
ee le that its members have their home in India, and it was 

ouglass whom the headmen of the village in which Behala is 
located chose to raise the flag of Independent India on August 15th, 
1947. In Christ and to the man whose life is hid in Christ there is 

ter all neither Jew nor Greek, Englishman or Bengali, in any sense 
that creates a real division. 

Much of value in missionary planning, much inspiration for 
those who are called to preach the Gospel in any nation, is to be 
found in this book. Above all one’s first and final impression is 
that made by the photograph reproduced as frontispiece: it is the 
face of a very human man and a true saint of the living God. 

E. R. Harpy 

BERKELEY DIvINITY SCHOOL, 

New Haven, Conn. 





PEOPLES AND CULTURES 


NoTES AND QUERIES ON ANTHROPOLOGY. Sixth Edition, revised and re- 
written by a committee of the RoyAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 28s. 1951. 


HE object of this book is twofold. It is intended to be a handy aide- 
mémoire for the trained anthropologist doing field work, and also to 
stimulate accurate observation . . . by anyone in contact with peoples 

and cultures hitherto imperfectly described. No people or culture has been 
exhaustively described, so any observer may expect to find some useful 
work in any area in which he may be. 

These sentences, taken from the introduction to Part 2 of the book 
under review, could well open the book as a whole. 

Part 1, Physical Anthropology, is very short. It offers, after a 
brief introduction, a description of anthropometric techniques and 
a discussion of blood-groups, and gives instructions for the collection 
of blood and for blood-grouping on the spot. Many problems with 
which physical anthropology has recently become more and more 
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concerned are not discussed, like taste blindness for PTC, middle 
halangeal hair, colour blindness, shovel-shaped incisors, left- 
andedness, somatotypes, growth. 

Part 2, Social Anthropology, opens with the statement that ‘the 
instructions given in this book’ cannot be considered a substitute 
for ‘a thorough course of anthropological training’. Still, Part 2 
may be used advantageously as a kind of introductory text-book. 
Written (or revised) by the leading British anthropologists of to-day 
it reflects the great advance made in social anthropology during the 
last decades. The definitions and technical terms used were approved 
by all members of the committee and thus may be taken as represent- 
ing the present state of British anthropology. 

The Introduction and the chapter on Methods contain much 
excellent advice to field workers. A careful study of these pages 
should be of benefit to all missionaries, not only to those who are 
interested in anthropological research. 

Chapter 3, Social Structure, offers a concise presentation of things 
to look for in regard to social distinctions applied to the sexes and 
age-sets, in regard to the family, to kinship lineage and clan, rank 
and class. Social Life of the Individual is discussed in chapter 4. 
It attempts to enable the observer to describe ‘the daily routine of 
men and women’, taking into consideration habitual customs and 
etiquette concerning food, sleep, fire, bodily functions, rules of 
le my eg training, education and children’s activities and the life 
cycle from conception to marriage and old age and death. 

Political Organization (chapter 5) and Economics (chapter 6) 
are discussed next, with sections on political systems, law 
and justice, property, production and its ideology, distribution, 
exchange and consumption. Chapter 7 deals with Ritual and Belief. 
‘No people so far studied have been found to be without belief in 
supernatural powers of some kind.’ “Though it is impossible to lay 
down strict definitions it is convenient to distinguish three main 
aspects of ritual and belief, viz: 1. Religious beliefs and practices. 
2. Magical beliefs and practices. 3. Witchcraft and sorcery.’ After a 
discussion of these three, a presentation follows of ritual and magico- 
religious beliefs concerned with physical phenomena, economic 
activities and social structure. The two remaining chapters, Knowledge 
and Tradition, and é, contain instructions on how to in- 
vestigate (1) methods of counting and reckoning; (2) measures of 
distance, surface, capacity, weight, time and value; (3) cosmological, 

eographical and topographical, botanical, zoological and medical 

Geouloten (4) historical knowledge, mythology, stories, proverbs, 
and songs; (5) gesture, sign-language and signals, and finally (6) the 
spoken language. 

Part 3, Material Culture, after a few words on the status of the 
craftsman, embarks on a section on personal care and decoration. 
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Sections follow on clothing, habitation, fire, food, stimulants and 
narcotics, food-gatherin , cultivation, domestication of animals, 
hunting and fishing; tools, weapons, receptacles, basketry, pottery, 
glass; stone, wood and metal work; mining and quarrying, salt, 
skins and fabrics, spinning and weaving, dyeing and painting; 
travel and transport by land and water. The Arts: plastic, glyptic 
and graphic arts, music, dancing and drama, are included in Material 
Culture. Sections on games and amusements and on string figures 
and tricks conclude this part. 

It seems that only the sections on transport by water and on 
written records of music, and the introductory paragraphs to 
the section on art underwent modification. Thus the third part 
appears to be almost entirely the same as it was in the fifth edition 
of 1929. And at that time also, in the opinion of the committee, 
there had ‘not been very much to alter’; while, in regard to social 
anthropology, the preface to the fifth edition had said, ‘recent 
investigation necessitated so much revision that the only course 
to adopt was to re-write the whole of it’. The preface to the 
present edition again expresses the conviction that ‘the advance 
in Social Anthropology . . . since 1929’ has been so great that 
drastic changes had to be made. But the advance made in the studies 
of material culture which were published within the last twenty or, 
referring to the fourth edition of 1911, the last forty years, was no 
less significant. Yet this is not reflected in the present edition, save 
for the section on transport by water. 

This difference in the treatment of material culture and of social 
anthropology seems significant. British and American anthropologists 
have for the most part been slow to take notice of the investigations 
made by Scandinavian and Balkan scholars and by many a Con- 
tinental museum mole. Is it an isolationist attitude in Anglo-Saxon 
research? The bibliography names seven books in French and one 
in German, a total of eight in languages other than English. The 
cane is not that there are forty times as many titles listed in the 

nglish language, but that a considerable number of studies in 
foreign languages have been omitted which are of first importance, 
while some of the works which appear in the bibliography are out- 
of-date or seem of doubtful value. 

One of the radical changes that have occurred during the last 
forty years is the tremendous advance made in the study of the 
plastic arts, especially in Africa. There is nothing in Part 3 reflecting 
this new approach, and the only two studies on art mentioned in the 
section ‘Material Culture’ of the bibliography are of 1893 and 1895. 
It is true, two additional works on art are listed for the Pacific, 
one of 1894, the other as recent as 1946, but not one of the many 
studies dealing with African art is named anywhere. 

Part 4 deals with Field Antiquities. Appendices on photography, 
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cinematography, collecting and packing, preservation of bones, 
paper squeezes follow. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the book is indispensable for the field 
worker and deserves to be recommended strongly to everybody 
who has to deal with people. 

PauL LESER 

Tue Hartrorp SEMINARY FouNnDATION, CONN. 





THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 


Near East CULTURE AND Society: A Symposium on the Meeting of 
East and West. Edited by T. CuyLer Youne. Illustrated. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. $4.00. 1951. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 21s. 1952. 


OLUME fifteen of the Princeton Oriental Series embraces the 
schelarship of men who, for the most part, were* brought 
together in Princeton from a much wider area of the world to be 
honoured with a share in the bicentennial celebrations of the 
University in 1947. As is right, the foreword comes from the pen 
of Professor Hitti, who planned and gladdened the days which we 
spent together. There is an introduction by the Editor, who also 
recy contributes the essay on “The Interaction of Islamic and 
estern Thought in Iran’, and the conclusion is by Professor Gibb, 
recently described by an American writer as the ‘Dean of British 
Islamicists’. The two principal sections consist of five essays in 
which progress and prospect in Islamic studies are presented; while 
the succeeding six deal with the three main areas of the Near East 
(we are glad scholars are brave enough to retain a term truer both 
to the geography and to the history of the Mediterranean region 
than its war-usurper ‘Middle’), Jo Hag Iran and the Arab World. 
Not all the writers were present at Princeton, and the essays of the 
majority, who were, have been recast in the light of criticisms then 
offered by their colleagues and of subsequent events, foreseen in 
1947 at least in their broader outlines. But from the nature of the 
papers prepared for ‘Princeton’, the references to the setting up of 
the State of Israel are sparse and chiefly confined to the chapters 
on international relations. 

Professor Margoliouth once remarked that Festschriften were 
risky books to write, because you never knew how many of the 
essays would prove of permanent value to the sum of human know- 
ledge, no matter in whose honour they were written. The same is 
probably true of most symposia—to which dictum, however, this 
volume is at justifiable variance. The standard set by the Editor is 
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maintained at his level of erudition, insight and readability by the 
men who co-operated. It is good, too, for reader or reviewer to have 
known some of the authors in real life as well as on paper. To have 
listened to Professor Sarton telling simply on an early morning walk 
how he came to learn Arabic in the preparation of his m opus; 
to be able to visualize Professor Arberry in his room at Cambridge, 
true in his literary output to the succession of Browne and Nicholson; 
to have sat with the Editor in St George’s Close at Jerusalem, and 
to have listened in Beirut to the President of the Syrian University 
and to have visited him in Damascus; to revive memories of Professor 
Gibb in London over a quarter of a century ago and then to have 
had him as guest in Jerusalem and Hartford; and to recollect the 
days of fellowship with Dr Calverley in Cairo or his own home, 
almost sacred to the memory of his great teacher, D. B. Macdonald 
—what more could be asked for in the perusal of over half this book. 
Apart from the Editor, Dr Calverley is the only missionary among 
the contributors—the others are Orientalists concerned from a 
slightly different angle. The whole issue has been developed by 
Dr Cragg in the July 1952 number of the Muskim World. “The 
service to truth . . . is not only a technical but a moral virtue.’ 
It is the above-named who are responsible for the chapters on 
Islamic literature (Persian), science and religion, as for discussion 
of the national and international tensions of the time. Here the 
Editor once more enlightens and suggests. It must not be thought 
that the other contributors are ‘mere names’. The opening essay on 
art and archaeology, accompanied by a catholic collbetion of ithus- 
trations, is encyclopaedic in its range. This is by Dr Ettinghausen, 
of the Freer Gallery in Washington; but the next, on Islamic 
literature — by Professor von Grunebaum, is what would be 
expected from his other writings. Turkish matters are dealt with 
by the Editor of the Encyclopaedia of Islam and another Princeton 
teacher. These essays contain material that is probably less known 
in Britain than in the U.S.A., and they consequently merit attention 
—especially in-view of Turkey’s self-estimate in Near Eastern politics 
and religion inside the borders of the Islamic world. For the other 
essay, on the ‘Interaction of the Islamic and Western Thought in 
the Arab World’, the American University in Beirut was requisitioned 
in the person of Professor Kurani, who concludes with one of the 
few poetical quotations in the book. His final paragraph deserves 
the consideration of Orientalists of all persuasions, including mission- 
aries and not excluding those Jewish scholars who realize the crying 
need for a return to the days when there was collaboration in matters 
cultural and academic between the thinkers of Islam and Jewry. 

In reviewing a book of this range in scope and personnel, it is 
almost impossible to quote, but that does not mean that Leta 
writer is at one on the issues at stake, in particular the political. 
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There are divergent views over Turkey vis-d-vis the Palestine tragedy 
or the Sanjak of Alexandretta. In no essay does the interest flag, 
leading as it does to a verdict of Professor Gibb, which the present 
reviewer heard in almost the same terms, if in a different language, 
from a Palestinian refugee teacher of agriculture i in a Syrian village 
last August: “There can be no doubt that the ordinary educated 
Muslim knows far more of the West and its thought than the 
educated westerner knows of eastern culture.’ 

. E. F. F. BisHop 
GLasGcow 





INTRODUCTION TO AFRICA 


Tuis 1s Arrica. By FRANKLIN Mack. New York: Friendship Press. 20 
cents. 1952. 

AFRICANS ON SaFaRI. By Lesiiz C. Sayre. Illustrated. $2.50 and $1.25. 
New York: Friendship Press. 50 cents. 1952. 

JuncLes Angap. By Ester D. Horner. New York: Friendship Press. 
Illustrated. $2.00 and $1.25. 1952. 

AFRICAN HERITAGE. By Emory Ross. New York: Friendship Press. $2.00 
and $1.25. 1952. 

INTRODUCTION TO AFrica: A selective guide to background reading. 
Prepared in the Library of Congress by HELEN F. CONOVER 

er the direction of Harry J. KrouLp. Map. $1.75. 1952. 


FRICA can no longer be viewed from outside as a vast nurs- 
ery for explorers, scientists and merchant adventurers. Her 
people are ales taking their place in a wider family circle: they 
are shooting up to maturity and their growing pains are a matter 
of common concern, since they are past the age when they can be 
relegated to a remote quarter of the earthly home in which men are 
domiciled. 

The growth of general interest has focused this year’s missionary 
study, in the United States, upon Africa, and a parcel of books 
with a New York postmark is eloquent of the range and thoroughness 
with which the ground has been pceeeee, The best compliment 
one can pay to authors and publishers is to express a wish that 
missionary bookshelves in Britain could be stocked with books 
eo in quality to the ‘get up’, illustration and human interest 
of the contents of these books; and that our Everyman’s purse would 
stretch to their purchase. While it is true that the greater resources 
available may have enabled the publishers to contemplate such a 
comprehensive range for simultaneous publication, there are one 
or two features, common to all of them, which constitute a dis- 
tinctive contribution to current missionary literature. 
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This is Africa is an ambitious attempt, within twenty-six well- 
illustrated pages, to provide the ordinary reader with the background 
of physical and human geography necessary to an elementary 
understanding of African life: in letterpress and picture it challenges 
comparison with any example of this type of presentation and 
provides a valuable introduction to further reading. 

Africans on Safari and Fungles Ahead are vivid narratives of 
day-to-day experience in missionary Africa. The former is written 
from the point of view of a retired minister paying a first visit to 
his two sons, one a business man, the other a missionary, in south- 
east Africa. He encounters at close quarters the stress and strain 
of a new order emerging under the pressure of modern race relations, 
and revises his impressions of the part to be played by Christian 
truth in their reconciliation. JFungles Ahead consists of a series of 
vignettes, life stories of several Africans, delicately fashioned from 
the actual fibre of village life and interwoven with the spiritual 
strands of the Christian Gospel. Both author and authoress write 
from first-hand experience, and have been fortunate in the talented 
artists whose illustrations add to the attraction of these tales. 

Two, more advanced, studies remain for comment. 

The author of African Heritage has not only lived and worked in 
Africa but, as a secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ, U.S.A., has 
enjoyed mers opportunities of meeting men and women of many 
nations, professional interests and Christian denominations claimin 
acquaintance with African affairs. He is familiar, therefore, wit 
the gravity of the problems confronting her people. His opening 
chapter, on human rights, is a searching analysis of the bewildering 
changes which shape and re-shape the pattern of society, to take the 
place of older cultures, and it is an indictment of the inadequate 
response of other nations to her needs. But he is not obsessed with 
their complexity against the positive achievements of the Christian 
Church, in spite of its patent weaknesses. In succeeding chapters 
he sounds a call to the Church to view its task as a whole, to build 
from the ground upwards, without undue adherence to the accepted 
patterns of western systems, and to review its activities in the light 
of widening educational requirements. A challenging contrast 
between Communism and Christian community opens the way to 
a plea for a strong, free Church, and the book concludes with a 
practical assessment of North America’s responsibility, which is 
notable for the generous breadth of its conception. 

An Introduction to Africa is not out of place in this order, for it 
summarizes with remarkable comprehension and clarity the wealth 
of literature available for those wine interest has been whetted by 
a first acquaintance with the story of that continent. 

It would be impertinent to commend, in a few lines, the industry 
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and discrimination which must have gone to the selection made in 
a volume of 237 pages, with nearly eight hundred separate references, 
apart from footnotes. The informative comments in each instance 
reveal an objective grasp of purport which will be of the greatest 
value to the average reader. 

Much more hy to be said in grateful appreciation; but 
enthusiasm for the fine workmanship to be expected from such a 
source as the Library of Congress must be limited to an expression 
of the belief that no library with any pretentions to an African 
section can afford to be without this standard book of reference. 


H. D. Hooper 
Hotton, OxForD 





SHORTER NOTICE 


The Bridge of Heaven. By Murray Dyer. (New York: Harpers. 
$3.50. 1952.) The pit a of Heaven spans four decades of Japanese 
like moving from the beginnings of modernity at the furn of the 
century to defeat in the last war. The title might well have been 
‘The Bridge of Japan’, for within its covers the stream of Japanese 
life is presented with an intimacy which only one who has lived in it 
can slits. The story moves from seaside to mountainside, nestles 
in the village and makes its sojourn in the metropolitan centres; 
no important segment is forgotten. Here is Japanese life as it has 
rarely been portrayed. 

e book is biographical in the sense that the daily lives of 
several missionaries become real; these are not the rugged pioneers 
who ministered to a primitive people, but, rather, the modern 
missionaries who face subtler difficulties in the complexities of a 
society with a feudal heart and an industrial face. 

e book is truly named, for it is basically concerned with the 
things of heaven. It is the story of two missionaries: the one ministers 
to men’s needs with the tools of science, but is not too confident in 
the certitudes of faith, the other labours at a heart-breakingly slow 
pace to present the eternal Truth to a people who seemed to be 
more interested in temporal glory. Amid blazing terror and dreadful 
misery the temporal glory of the empire collapses and those who had 
once heard and known the missionary come to recognize the perman- 
ence and saving nature of the Truth which he had proclaimed. 

This novel records with equal sensitivity and naturalness the 
spiritual concepts of both By ete and the missionary—some- 

ing rarely attempted in literature. It is not written by a missionary, 
but by one whose associations have been with the embassy and the 
press. 


H. G. B. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


As from the January 1953 issue of this Review, principal editorial 
responsibility will pass to Mr Erngst J. BINGLE, who, at the Willingen 
committee of the Council, was appointed Editorial Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council. The Council has already enjoyed 
much valued service from Mr Bingle as its Secretary for Survey. 
Thanks to the further generosity of the Survey Application Trust, 
it has now become possible for him to assume larger responsibilities. 
While continuing his work on the World Christian Handbook and 
the magazine, World Dominion, he will in future take general editorial 
oversight of I.M.C. publications. I warmly solicit for the new 
Editor and for the Associate Editor that support which expresses 
itself in lively interest both in the contents me in the circulation of 
the Review. “ 

N. G. 





The Rev. J. A. T. Beatriz, a delegate at Willingen, is a Church 
of Scotland missionary in the Calabar area of Nigeria and Secretary 
of the Calabar Mission Council. 


The Ven. Sverre HoLtH was until recently Secretary of the 
West China mission of the Church Missionary Society and Arch- 
deacon of the Western Szechuan diocese of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui. 


J. D. RHEINALLT JoNEs is President of the South African Institute 
of Race Relations and Advisor on Native Affairs to the Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa. 


Mrs J. H. Coppens, now living in the new mining town of 
Welcom, South Africa, of which her husband is Town Manager, 
was herself formerly on the staff of the Kitwe Town Management 
Board, Northern Rhodesia. 


The Rev. K. E. Towers was until recently in British Guiana 
with the Methodist Missionary Society and is now serving with 
that Society in Barbados. He contributes a paper read at a Mission- 
aries’ Common Room meeting at Selly Oak Colleges. 


H. S. Azarian is on the staff of Allahabad Agricultural Institute 
and is a son of the late Bishop of Dornakal. 
The Rev. Marcus Warp is on the staff of the United Theological 


College, Bangalore. 
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Madame MIKkoLasgk is engaged in work among girls at Ndoungué, 
Cameroon, with the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 


Madame BErGERET is also experimenting, on slightly different 
lines, in education among girls, at Banganté, Cameroon, with the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. 


Cuirron Ackroyp is Visual Aids Editor of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 





Reviews of books are by: Puitip Marret, Joint Editor of the 


Frontier; Professor D. Martin ScHLUNK, formerly Professor of }; 
Missions in Tiibingen University; the Rev. G. E. Puttuips, D.D., 


lately Professor of Missions at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; 
Miss EvizasetH G. K. Hewat, Ph.D., a Church of Scotland 
missionary, of Wilson College, Bombay; the Right Rev. Basix C. 
Roserts, D.D., Secre of the Society for the ropa dtion of the 
Gospel; the Right Rev. Lesstiz NEwsicin, Bishop in , and 
Ramnad, Church of South India; the Rev. Ropert Smitu, Minister 
of Balerno, Midlothian, formerly in Prague with the Church of 
Scotland Jewish Mission; F. J. Rex, Ph.D., Educational Director 
and Technical Advisor to the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, Division of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA; 
H. Cuave Cox, F.Z.S., M.B., of Harley Street, London, Editor of 
Medical Missionary News; the Rev. Professor E. R. Harpy, Jr, of 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, U.S.A.; Pau, W. Leskr, 
Ph.D., of the Department of Anthropology, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, U.S.A.; the Rev. E. F. F. Bishop, Lecturer in Arabic 
in the University of Glasgow; the Rev. HANDLEY D. Hooper, lately 
Africa Secretary of the Church Missionary Society; the Rev. HENRY 
G. BovENKERK, Secretary of the Interboard Committee for Christian 
Work in Japan, New York. 
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MISSIONARY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
he co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. 


hristy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton 


Theological Seminary, Princeton, 


J.), Dr W. F. Dankbaar (Oegstgeest), Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), 
Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor Lic. E. Steinborn (Miinster). 
While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
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iterature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
Christian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 553. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 
VIII. Missionary Meruops . 550 
IX. Tue Youncer Cuurcues 550 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
Unity : : 551 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 551 


Primitive Religions, 551; Religions of China, 551; 
Religions of I 4 551; idhi = 
Islam, 551 ; Judaism, 551 ; General, 552. 

XII. Soctat AND Po.iticaL Rewa- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . 


XIII. Hortratory AND PRACTICAL. 


552 
553 





(General), 549. 
VI. THEoRY. AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MISSIONS . + 549 
1. History s 


ISHOPS AND Societies: A StTupy oF 
ANGLICAN COLON'AL AND MIsSIONARY 
EXPANSION, 1698-1850. Hans Cnat- 
tingius. 8 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
(for the *Chuech Historical Society). 
21s, 1952. 496. 

See review, p. 525. 
HE SERVICE AND STATUS OF WOMEN IN 
THE CHuRCHES. Kathleen Bliss. 208 pp. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 128. 6d 


1952. 497. 


See review, p. 520. 
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Diz ANFANGE DER MISSION von Miyako. 


ohannes Laures, s.j. 1 . Minster, 
estfalen : peta £4 Verlags- 


buchhandlung. DM. 9.50. 1952. 498. 

A study of pioneer Roman Catholic 
foundation building in the sixteenth century 
in Japan. 

TONDERBREKING EN CONTINUITEIT : TWEE 
GEESTELIJKE ASPECTEN VAN DE TIJD DER 
VOLKSVERHUIZING SPECIAAL IN DE VIJFDE 
EN ZespDE Esuw. C. W. Miénnich. 
Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift (Oegst- 
geest), 1952 (Aug.), 328-66. 499. 


545 
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tMiusjonen Vep et Sporskirte. Asbjern 
Aavik. NOTM, 1952 (2), 68-75. 500. 

+Das BRSTE PLENARKONZIL VON INDIEN, 
1950. Max Bierbaum. ZMR, 1952 (3), 
161-72. 501. 

+Das HEROISCHE ZEITALTER DER KATHO- 
LISCHEN MISSION IM LICHT DER BRIEFE 





Franz Xaviers. Karl Hartenstein. 
EMM, 1952 (July), 1ros—11. 502. 

+Die ErricutunG pgs APOSTOLISCHEN 
VIKARIATES MADRAS, NACH DEN AKTEN 
DES PROPAGANDAARCHIVS. Nikolaus 
Kowalsky, o.m.i., Rom. NZM, 1952 
(1), 36-48; (2) 119-26; (3) 187-201. 
503. 


TORIGINE DU VICARIAT APOSTOLIQUE DE 
L’AFRIQUE CENTRALE. M. _ Storme, 
c.i.c.m. NZM, 1952 (2), 105-18. 504. 


History of Missionary Societies 


PRESBYTERIAN PANORAMA. Clifford M. 
Drury. xvit+458 pp. Philadelphia : 
Bd of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. $3.75. 1952. 505 

Comprehensive history of the National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., the most important of six books 
published in celebration of the Board’s 
sesquicentennial. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


Dr A. C. Kruyt, DIENAAR DER TORADJA 


K. J. Brouwer. Illus. 190 pp. e 
Hague: J. N. Voorhoeve. 1. 5.90. 
1951. 506, 


A review is in preparation. 

DaunTLess ADVENTURER. Edward H. 
Hume. 195 pp. New Haven, Conn. : 
Copyright by the Yale-in-China Associa- 
tion. $2.50. 1952. 507. 

——— hy of Dr Winston Pettus of China, 

mainly from his letters. 

haa Dovuc.iass OF BEHALA. By some 
of his friends. 171 all Illus. London : 
oe University Press. ros. 6d. 1952. 
508. 

See review, p. 534. 

To HEAVEN ON HorsesBack. Paul Cranston. 
255 pp. N.Y.: Julian Messner. $3. 
1952. 509. 

A biographical novel of Narcissa Whitman, 
first pioneer woman missionary 
Indians of the western United States. 

¢tKart Lupvic REICHELT, 1877-1952. 
Sverre -Holth, IRM, 1952 (Oct.), 


to the 
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Assembly in June, 1949. 71 
London: Church infommration® Bo 
of the Church Assembly. 2s. 
1952. 52a. 


A study of Church and State relationshi 
in Britain, discussing a num of poi 
at which adjustment is, it is sugge 
required. 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION D1rEcTO 
OF FELLOWsHIP AWARDS, 1917-14 Q 
With an introduction by Chester | 
Barnard. xix+286 pp. N.Y.: 
Rockefeller Foundation. 1951. 513. 

The list of awards made under the fi 
divisions in which the Foundation operate 
provides a striking picture of disinterestet 
world concern, 


IV. The Lands ef the Younger 
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Japan 








Tue Lerr WING IN JAPANESE Po 
Evelyn S. Colbert. ol pp. N.Y. 
International Secretariat, PR $4. 
1952. 514. 

Japan’s left-wi movement from i 
origin after World War I to the purging 
the Communist leaders in June 1950. 

Tue Bripce oF Heaven. Murray 
305 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. 
515. 

See review, p. 542. 

See also 498, 502 (Roman Catholic si 

teenth-century pioneers). 


Korea 
Tue Untotp Korea Story. Bob 





444-51. 510. 


89 


as told to Ken Anderson. 






ill. The Older Churches Grand 
1951. 
FRIEDRICH VON BODELSCHWINGH : Recc 
Lebensbild aus der deutschen Kirch South 
hichte. 1 Band: 
eifen. Martin Gerhardt. erg 
pp. Bethel bei Bielefeld: Verlag Sec : 
Anstalt Bethel. DM. 13.50. 1950. 51 re 
A review is in preparation. pa. 
By THe Way : an autobiography of Franc 
J. McConnell. 286 pp. Nash’ 
Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
$3.50. 1952. 512. PAPERS 
An autobiography of an Regic 
Methodist bishop - a 8 been active q Dupl 
social and religious movements in the p e | 
fifty years. Regic 
CHURCH AND STATE the R Marc 
a Commission A: MB coer by the Chur Rec 
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Grand Rapids: Zondervan. 
1951. 5176. 

Record of an evangelist’s tour through 
South Korea. 













— GerocraPHy OF Korea. V. T. Zaichikov. 
Verlag viit+ 141 uli § N.Y.: International 
1950. 51 P.R. $1.75. 1952. 517. 
Comprehensive phy of Korea, 
translated from tus Merion language. 
y of F; 
= China 
PaPers ON CHINA fra. 6) from the 
, rriag Regional Studies inars. 188 pp. 
en active ig Duplicated for private distribution by 
in the the ittee on International and 
Regional Studies, Harvard University. 
e R 1952. $2. 578. 
the Chure Recently made te for wider use, 
71 p seminar treat ideological 
tion Bo developments in modern China. 
2s. d Report FROM Formosa. H. Maclear Bate. 
290 pp. N.Y.: Dutton. $3.50. London: 
relatio: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s. 1952. 519. 
a. Poing A report by a British journalist. 
See ~~ 507 (Winston Pettus); 5170 
Dmacre (K. Reichelt) ; 586a (Unesco 
1917-16 Healthy bial eriment) ; 589, 
v.Y.: 
SI. 513. South-East Asia 
~ pe fiw Cie, Thailand, Malaya, 
disinterested indonesia) 
¢La Lancue INDON&SIENNE ACTUELLE. 
Dr Fokker. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1952 (June), 178-97. 520. 
Younger See also 506 (A. C. Kruyt) ; 597 (Church- 
Mission Relations in Indonesia). 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
THe PHILosopHy OF SARVEPALLI RaD- 
pp. N.Y.) waxrisHNaN. Edited by Paul A. Schilpp. 
-R. $4.50) xiv+883 pp. N.Y.: Tudor Publ. Co 
| $7.50. 1952. 521. 
it from Twenty-three scholars have contributed a 


e purging @ series of critical essays for a volume on this 
1950. famous philosopher. 

irray Inpia, Give Mg Tune Heart. Isabel L. 

3-50. 189 pp. Boston, Mass. : Wilde. 

Ig5t. 522. 

of the work of the India United 

Mission by its field secretary. 

503 (Roman Catholic 

508 (Douglass of Behala) ; 

(Indian 
ndia) ; 


$2.50. 
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Dustigalical 
See also 501, 
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2 (Christian Education) ; 584 
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Central Asia 
TipetaN Sky Lines. Robert B. Ekvall. 
xi+240 pp. N.Y.: Farrar, Straus and 
Young. $3.50. 1952. 523. 

Life in Tibet just before it lost its indepen- 


The Near East and North Africa 


IsLaAM IN Etuiopia. J. Spencer Triming- 
ham. xv+299 PP. Maps. London: 
Oxford University Press. 25s. 1952. 524. 

A review is in preparation. 

EGYPT AND THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN : 
a selective guide to background reading. 
Prepared by the Library of Congress, 
oy age Affairs Division, Washington, 
D.C. p. 50 cents. London: 
Stechert Ha mer. 48.6d. 1952. 525. 

An annotated bibliography. 


THe ARABIAN PENINSULA. Reference 


Department, Library of Con ~ eae xi+ 
111 pp, Washington D. Govt. 
Printer. 80 cents. 1951. 526. 


A selected, annotated list of periodicals, 

books and articles in English. 

tLes GROUPEMENTS COOPE£RATIFS AGRI- 
COLES DANS LA HAUTE VALLEE DE LA 
MeEpjeRDA (TUNISIE). Pierre Bardin. 
L’ Afrique et l’Asie (Paris), 1952 (2), 
31-44. 527. 

+RE&FLEXIONS SUR QUELQUES ASPECTS DE 
L’ECONOMIE DANS LE PROCHE-ORIENT. 
Pierre Rondot. L’Afrique et Il Asie 
(Paris), 1952 (2), 17-30. 528. 

TER ‘HEIDNINGE-TIDENDE’ SNART SLUTT? 
Oscar Handeland. NOTM, 1952 (2), 
100-10. 528a. 


Africa (General) 


REPORT ON SOUTHERN AFRICA. Basil 
Davidson. 285 pp. Map. London: 
Cape. 16s. 1952. 529. 


A review is in preparation. 

ArricA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA, pre cond 
by a Study p of the South 
Institute of International Affairs ieder 
the chairmanshi ip of Sir Francis Guin- 

rd. xxiv+286 pp. End-paper maps. 

mdon: Oxford University Press. 
258. 1952. 530. 

A review is in preparation. 

INTRODUCTION TO ArFrRica: A selective 
guide to background reading. Prepared 
in the Library of Congress, European 
Affairs Division. x+237 pp. Map. 
Washington, D.C.: University Press of 
Washington. $1.75. Obtainable London: 
Stechert-Hafner. 48.6d. 1952, 531. 





See review, p. 540. 
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Juncres Angap. Esther D. Horner. 114 
pp. Illus. N.Y.: Friendship Press. 
$1.25 and $2. 1952. 532. 


See review, p. 540. 
Tuis 1s Arrica. S. Franklin Mack. 26 pp. 


Illus. N.Y.: Friendship Press. 50 
cents. 1952. 533. 
See review, p. 540. 

AFRICAN HERITAGE. Emory Ross. pp. 

Illus. Map. N.Y.: F Mendship ress. 


$1.25 and $2. 1952. 
See review, p. 540. 

+THe Arms AND SpiriTuAL BACKGROUND 
oF SociaL WeLraRE WorK AND - 
RELATION TO SociaL CuHance. J. D 
Rheinall: Jones. IRM, 1952 (Oct. ), 
452-63. 534a. 

tLe Messace pve Lorp —- ET 
L’AFRIQUE D’AUJOURD’HUI. Moeller 
de Laddersous. Africa (London), 1952 
(July), 197-214. 535. 

tLe ManpisMe EN Arrigue Noire. A. Le 
Grip. L’Afrique et P Asie (Paris), 1952 
(2), 3-16. 536. 

tA Propos pu TufAtre Inpickne. Louis 
Bissot. Zaire (Brussels), 1952 (June), 
623-30. 537. 


534. 


West Africa 
the Senegal to the Cunene, 

the East and Central Sudan) 
AKAN AND GA-ADANGME PEOPLES OF THE 
Goxtp Coast. Madeline ian. 
viii+110 pp. Map. London: Oxford 
University Press, for the International 
Institute. 8s. 6d. 1950. 538. 


E Survey of Africa: Western 


Tue YorusBa-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF SOUTH- 
Western Nicerta. Daryll Forde. Map. 
102 pp. London : International African 
Institute. 8s. 6d. 1951. 539. 


may yd Survey of Africa: Western 


TRIBES OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES OF 
THE GoLp Coast. Madeline Manoukian. 
London: International African Institute. 


8s.6d. 1952. 540. 
In the E <7 Survey of Africa: 
Western Africa, 


THe PaLtm-WIne a AND HIS 


Deap Patm-Wine TAPSTER IN THE 
Deaps’ Town. Amos Tutuola. 125 
London: Faber. 10s. 6d. 19§2. 


pp. 
541. 
A review is in preparation. 
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tSome Atrempts aT FEMININE EDUCATioy 
IN CAMEROON. Marguerite Mikolase: 
IRM, 1952 (Oct.), 493-5. 542. 
tA Tramninc CENTRE FoR HOME ap 
Famity Lire: BANGANTE (BAM 
N. Yvette Bergeret. I 
1952 (Oct.), 496-502. 543. 


Gast and Central Africa 
pg! Meee eis 












SPECIAL 
Betty Coppens. 
464-70. 544. 

¢TuHe Socira, Context or Cewa Witcu 
BELIEFS. G. Marwick. Africa 
(London), 1952 (July), 215-33. 545. 

tA Ucanpa SeconpaRy ScHoot as A Fie 
or CuLtture CHANGE. F. Musgrove. 
oe (London), 1952 (July), 234-49. 
546. 

+Some Aspects oF Economic Drve.op. 
MENT IN Ucanpa. Sir John Hall. 
African Affairs (London), 1952 (Apr), 
124-34. 547. 

+KARANGERNAS MANNISKAUPPFATTNING. 
Harald von Sicard. SMT, 1952 (2), 
84-92. 548. 

See also 504 (Roman Catholic Church). 


tSociaL Work 1N URBAN 
REFERENCE 


IRM, 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambesi rivers) 


R. D. Rheinallt Jones. Race R 
Journal (Johannesburg), 1952 (1), 3-2 
549. 


tADMINISTRATION OF SouTH-WesT AFRICA. 


Madagascar 
Mapacascar. Olivier Hatzfeld. 
Paris : Presses Universitaires de France. 
Fr. 150. 1952. 550. 
A review is in preparation. 
tAPERGU DE PSYCHOLOGIE MALGACHE. 
Pierre Colin. L’ Afrique et I’ Asie (Paris), 
1952 (2), 45-54. 551. 


America and the West Indies 


INDIAN Forest AND Rance. J. P. 
ix+ 356 p- Washington, 
Forestry Enterprises. 4.50. 
552. 

History of the administration and con 
servation of the Indian reservation lands. 
BaRTOLOME DE Las Casas: BOOKMAN, 
SCHOLAR AND PROPAGANDIST. Lewis 
Hanke. 119 pp. Philadelphia: Univ. 


126 pp. 


Kinney. 
D.C. : 
1950. 


AREAS, 
TO FAMILY la Quiroc 
1952 (Oct), ee 















of Pennsylvania Press. $3.50. London: 
Vy teriee Oxford University Press. 288. 1952. 
age 553. 
" A review is in preparation. 
sa Tue Lire AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK 
MMMI| Dovotass. Vol. IIL: ‘The Civil War, 
oo ie | Edited by Philip S. Foner. 
N.Y. : International Publishers. 
- ‘so. 1952. 554. 
The third of a four-volume work brings 
a river) together Douglass’s writings and speeches 
EAS, WITH during the Civil War years. 
11LY Lape} Quiroca, A Mexican Municipio. Donald 
52 (Oct)} D. Brand. v+242 pp. Washington, 
D.C. : Smithsonian Institution, Institute 
wa Wirew = Anthropology. $1.75. 1951. 
. An anthropological study of a Mexican 
3- 545. mney. 
Mca IruRBipg OF Mexico. William Spence 
), 234-49. Robertson. ix+361 pp. Dur 
, N.C.: Duke University Press. $6. 
D 1952. 556. 
A Hal Authoritative biography of a leader of 
ohn Mexican independence. 
— (Ape) THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION : back, 
of cooperation in the est Indies. 
>FATTNING, Poole. xix + 3°03. «opp. 
1952 (2)| Columbia : University of South Canons 
# Press. $5.50. 1951. 557. 
Shurch). Study of international cooperation to 
improve the under-developed areas of the 
Caribbean. r 
esi rivers) HUMAN CRISIS IN THE KINGDOM OF 


Coat. Richard C. Smith. xiv+113 pp. 


ma bes N.Y.: Friendship Press. $2. 1952. 
(), gary 958 , i 
Mission work in coal-mining areas, clearly 
documented. 
¢SociaL WELFARE Projects IN BRITISH 
. 126 pp. Guiana. K. E. Towers. IRM, 1952 
de France| (Oct.), 471-7. 559. 


t+ETuDE sUR LE CULTE DES MARASSAS EN 


Haiti. O. Mennesson-Rigaud. Zaire 
VIALGACHE. (Brussels), 1952 (June), 597-621. 560. 
1sie (Paris), 

The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and 

indies the Philippines) 
P. Kinney.jPet1r Essar BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE DES 
1, D.C.:} Ovuvraces Exfécurfs A Nouméa eT 
o. 1950) A Str Louis er SorTIs DES PRESSES DE 

L’IMPRIMERIE CATHOLIQUE DE LA 
» and con} Mission DE Novuve.ie-CaLéponie, 


48 pp. Patrick O’Reilly. 
auteur, 104 rue de 
Aux 

560a. 


1885-1939. 
Paris : ez 


Vaugirard. Nouvelle Calédonie : 
1951. 





Imprimeries de Nouméa. 
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THe Macniricent MarriarcH. Kathleen 
Dickenson Mellon. xxiiit+291 pp. 
or Hastings House. $4.50. 1952. 
561 

Historical novel of Kaahumanu, favourite 
wife of the famed Hawaiian king, e- 


+Der WaNDEL IN Nevcuinea. H. Strauss. 
EMZ, 1952 (May), 75-84; (July), 
108-16. 562. 

+SURVIVING INFLUENCE OF Mission Con- 
TACT ON THE Day River, NORTHERN 
TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. Ronald M. 
Berndt. NZM, 1952 (2), 81-95. 563. 

tIGaL UND MANA, EINE RELIGIONSWISSEN- 
SCHAFTLICHE Stupiz. Carl Laufer, 
m.s.c. ZMR, 1952 (2), 133-43; (3), 
202-13. 564. 


Fields General 


»| THREE MEANINGS OF East AND WEST. 


O. S. Tomkins. 24 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 1s. 1952. 565. 

A lecture given at the Church Union 
Summer School of Theology, 1951, on ‘the 
impact of West upon East in the situation 
to-day ’. 

Tue Voice or Asia. James A. Michener. 
xi+338 pp. N.¥.: Random House. 
$3.50. 1951. 566, 

An informal account of the author’s 
recent journey through Asia, of conversations 
with its people. 

tLa CuLTuRE DEs PEUPLES yeas vied 
R&FLEXIONS A PROPOS DE: chologie 
de la Colonisation, pe O. ec 
Ch. Ranaivo. Le Vonde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1952 (Apr.June), 131-49. 567. 

+UNDEREMPLOYMENT IN ASIA, (1) : NATURE 
AND Extent. Chiang Hsieh. Jnter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva), 1952 
(June), 703-25. 558. 


London : 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Le Mystzre pu Salut pes Nations. 
Jean Daniélou. 143 pp. Paris: 
Editions du Seuil 1951. 568a. 

A review is in prtparation. 

THE Mi£ssionaARY OBLIGATION OF THE 

Po pare eee. Germany, 1952. 
London and New York: 
| mused Missionary Council. 1s. 


1952. 569. 
Grou; and other documents 
adopted at the | the Willingen meeting of the 

+» 1952. 
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TWILLINGEN 1952. John Beattie. 
1952 (Oct.), 433-43. 570. 

+FAKULTATIV-TAUFE UN DER MISSION. 
H. Grossmann. EMM, 1952 (May), 
75-82. 571. 

+TAUFE UND KONFIRMATION IN _ DER 
EINGEBORENEN KIRCHE DER SCHWEIZER- 
MISSION IN SUEDAFRIKA. Marie-Louise 
Martin. EMM, 1952 (Apr.), 84-7. 572. 

+Berurunc. Erich Schick. EMM, 1952 
(July), ros-11. 573. 

¢SCHLATTER-WoRTE UBER DIE MISSION. 
W. Tebbe. EMZ, 1952 (July), 97-108. 
574. 

tLa Fauiacieuse AmsBicuiTé pu TERME 


IRM, 


Mission. M. Leenhardt. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1952 (June), 
150-68. 575. 


tAcTuauité pu Ministére MIssIONNAIRE. 
Olivier Hatzfeld. Le Monde Non 
+ - “yan (Paris), 1952 (June), 169-77. 
579. 

t+MissIon OCH TEOLOG!. Hjalmar Lindroth. 
SMT, 1952 (1), 19-34. 577- 

+MISSIONSSALLSKAPETS PROBLEM. Martin 
Lindén. SMT, 1952 (2), 73-6. 578. 

+DEN NYA TIDEN INOM VARLDSMISSIONEN. 
Walter Freytag. SMT, 1952 (1), 7-18. 
579. 

¢Le Lalc CHRETIEN DANS LE DESSEIN DE 
Drev. Antoine Chavasse, Henri Denis 
et Jean Frisque, sa.m. Eglise Vivante 
(Paris), 1952 (2), 155-81. 580. 

+AUCH EIN JUDISCHRR KAUFMANN : 
PREDIGT OBER MATrH. 


EINE 
13, 45-6. Lydia 
Schaeppi. aca (Ziirich), 1952 (2), 
117-23. 581. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Education 


¢CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
In InD1a To-pay. H.S. Azariah. IRM, 
1952 (Oct.), 478-85. 582. 

See also 546 (Uganda School and Culture 
Change). 


Medial 
THe CHURCH AND HEALING. 
Scherzer. 272 pp. 
Westminster Press. $4. 
See review, p. 532. 
tHrmpu Mepicine AnD Inp14’s HEALTH. 
Carl E. Taylor. Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston), 1952 (July), 38-42. 584. 


Carl J. 
Philadelphia : 
1952. 583. 
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Bible Translation and Distribution oy 








+THe Bree nN Persian TRANSLATION, 
Walter J. Fischel. Harvard 
Review (Cambridge, Mass.), 1952 (Jan 
3-45. 585. 


Rural 


+A TueoLocy or Rurat Lirs. Richard 0, 
Comfort. Christian Rural Fell 


Bulletin a. ¥- By 1952 (Jan.), whole issue ‘' 
586 


of 5 pp. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Tue Heattuy Vittace: An Experiment 
in Visual Education in West China 
119 pp. Illus. Paris: Unesco. 50 cents, 
2s. 6d. Fr. 125. 1951. 586a. 

See article, p. 503° 

VisuaL Arps IN FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION: 
Some PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 168 pp. 
Paris: Unesco. Obtainable Londen: 
H.M.S.O. 10s. 6d. $1.75. F. fr. 500 
1952. 5866. 

Wor_p CoMMUNICATIONS : Press, Rapi0, 
Fi_m, TELEVISION. Unesco, Division 
of Free Flow of Information, Depart 
ment of Mass Communication. Be, PP 


Paris: Unesco. $2.50. 
F. fr. 650 1951. 586c. 

+tSome Notes ON VisuaL EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS FOR UsE IN _ BACKWARD 
Areas. Clifton Ackroyd. IRM, 1952 
(Oct.), 503-9. 586d. 


IX. The Yeunger Churches 


Tue CuurcH oF SoutH Inp1a. A short 









handbook. Deaconess Carol Graham. 
32 pp. London: C.M.S. (on behalf off 
the Appeal Committee for Women's 
Work in the Church of S. India). 1s. 6d. 
1951. 587 





Mille 
Bh 

als 
5 


(Ger 


{RENE 


An outline of the historical and the com] igs, 


temporary environment in which the C.S.1 
has come into being, strongly evocative 
support for the venture. chapter i 
devoted to women’s work. 


+Fra Inpisk Kirke oc Tro.oc: 1 Das 
a Wandall. NOTM, 1952 (2), 75-8 
588. 

tEN Kirxe 1 Nop: Bak BAMBUSTEPPST 
1 pet Rope Cxuina. Sverre Holth. 
NOTM, 1952 (2), 88-99. 589. 

+DI& KATECHETISCHE SITUATION IN 
SEIT, 1949. Johannes Hofinger, 3j. 
ZMR, 1952 (3), 173-86. 590. 












(Ger 


Xi. 


See 51 
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KEN ZUM VERHALTNIS VON MISSION 
uNnD KIRCHE IN _ INDONESIEN. 
Miller-Kruger. EMZ, 1952 (May), 
65-75. 591. 
also 637 


ecological Literature 
through Basic 


exts). 


X. Cemity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


VISION AND ages cag THE PROBLEMS OF 
EcUMENISM. A. Zander. With an 
introduction ‘a. the Bishop of Chichester. 
224 pp. London: Gollancz. 18s. 
1952. 592. 

A review is in preparation. 

Towarps CHuRCH UNION, 


1937-1952 : 
A ont, A of a 


rap: — 0 amg to closer union 
among th urches. Stephen Neill. 
96, PP. Rentiees S.C.M. Press (on 
of the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of 
Churches). 6s. 1952. 593. 
Written in pre tion for the conference 
on Faith and Or er, Lund, 1952. 


SocIAL AND CULTURAL Factors IN CHURCH 
Divisions. With a Preface by Oliver 
Tomkins and the Report of a conference 
held at the Ecumenical Institute Ay 
Bossey in November, 1951. C. 


Dodd, G. R. Cragg, ae ettul 
35 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. as. 
1952. 594. 


Reprinted from the Ecumenical Review, in 
precetee SF for the Lund conference on 
aith and Ord 


{THE any ll PARADOX OF THE 
Cuurcu. Theodore O. Wedel. Ecumeni- 
cal Review (Geneva), 1952 (July), 345-54. 





595. 


{PROBLEMS IN ECUMENICAL ACTION. 
Robert S. Bilheimer. Ecumenical Review 


ia). 18.64) (Geneva), 1952 (July), 355-67. 596. 


RENEW 
nd the com} Visser ’t Hooft. 


h the C.S. 
evocative 
chapter i 


G1 1 Das. 


(2), 75-8. 

ABUSTEPPS1 
we Holth. 
9. 


| IN 
finger, 8) 
>. 


‘AL AND WHOLENESS. 
Ecumenical 
(Geneva), 1952 (July), 385-92. 597. 


Xl. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Primitive Religions 
See 560 (Haiti) ; 564 (Pacific Islands). 


Religions of China 


tLa Cuine Revicieuse. Francois Houang. 
j _ Vivante (Paris), 1952 (2), 182-206. 
59S. 
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Religions of India 
RELIGION AND SOCIETY AMONG a 


Coorcs or SoutH Inpia. M. L. 
Srinivas. xii+267 PP Illus. Maps. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
308. 1952. 599. 


A review is in preparation. 
A LocIcat PRESENTATION OF THE SAIVA 
SIDDHANTA PuiLosopuy. John H. Piet. 
xiit+190 pp. Illus. Madras: C.L.S. 
for India. Rs 5.8. 1952. 600, 

Indian Research Series, Volume 8, 


+STALLD UNDER LaGEN. Ingrid Wilhelms- 


sohn. SMT, 1952 (2), 77-83. 607. 
tLe MONACHISME ET L’INDE. Jules 
Monchanin, _ s.a.m. Eglise Vivante 


(Paris), 1952 (2), 207-19. 602, 


Buddhism 
See 510 (Work of K. L. Reichelt). 


islam 

+THE CONDEMNATION OF THE JEWS OF 
Banv QurayzaH. W. M. Watt. MW, 
1952 (July), 160-71. 603. 

+THe CLImMax OF PHILOSOPHICAL CONFLICT 
IN Istam. George J. Tomeh. MW, 
1952 (July), 172-89. 604. 

“it DEVELOPMENTS IN SHarI‘a Law, 
VIII. J. N. D. Anderson. MW, 1952 
(July), 190-206. 605. 

¢THe CurisTIAN CHURCH AND_ ISLAM 
Topay. Kenneth Cragg. MW, 1952 
(July), 207-17. 606. 

tOPENBARING IN DE MODERNE ISLAM. 

M. S. Baljon, Jr. Nederlands 
Theologisch Tijdschrift (Oegstgeest), 1952 
(Aug.), 321-8. 607. 

+COMMENT CONVAINCRE UN MUSULMAN ? 
R. P. Salesius, o.f.m. Cap. NZM, 1952 
(2), 127-31. 608. 

See also 524 (Islam in Ethiopia); 536 
(Mahdism in Africa). 


Judaism 
TE1n CuHRISTUSZEUGNIS AUS ISRAEL: VOM 
WERDEN UND WESEN DER JUDENCHRIST- 
LICHEN ALLIANZ. H. . Leuner. 
Judaica (Ziirich), 1952 (2), 94-116, 609. 
tELIJAHU: DER PROPHET UND SEIN 


WEITERLEBEN IN DEN HOFFNUNGEN DES 
JUDENTUMS UND DER CHRISTENHEIT. 
Georg Molin. Judaica (Ziirich), 1952 





610. 


(2), 65-94. 
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+THE Reiicious SiTvaTION IN JEWRY. 
James Parkes. odern Churchman 
(Oxford), 1952 (June), 83-90. 6rz. 
General 


GEBETSGEBARDEN DER VOLKER UND 
DAS CHRISTENTUM. Thomas Ohm, 
o.s.b. 471 pp. Illus. Leiden: Brill. 
612. 


See review, p. s10. 
THe CHRISTIAN 


INTERPRETATION OF 
RELIGION. Edward J. Jurji. 318 pp. 
‘ The Macmillan Company. 
$4.50. 1952. 673. 


A review is in preparation. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


THe CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. By a 
Commission appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
eas George Street, Edinburgh). 1952. 

14. 

A forty-eight page study of church life in 
Communist-controlled countries and of the 
lessons to be learned. 

CHRIST, THE WEST, AND THE East. Geoffrey 
Allen. 24 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
Is. 1952. 675. 

A lecture given at the Church Union 
Summer School of Sociology, 1951. 

Major ProsLemMs OF UNITED STATES 
ForeiGN Po.icy, 1951-52. xiv+479 
pp. Prepared by the Stait of the Inter- 
national Studies Group of the Brookings 
Institution. $3 and $1.50. 1951. 676. 

An annual publication which proposes to 
clarify various aspects of international 
relations. 

American Crisis Democracy. Richard 
W. Van Alstyne. xiii+ 165 pp. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
$3.50. 1952. 617. 

A history of U.S. foreign policy issues 
from 1918 to 1952. 

A Documentary History OF THE NEGRO 
PEOPLE IN THE UNITED States. Edited 
by Herbert Aptheker. xvi+942 pp. 
NY. : Citadel Press. $7.50. 1951. 

78, 


Writings and words of Negroes themselves 
compile this story of the American Negro 
people. 

COMMUNISM VERSUS THE Necro. William 
A. Nolan. xvii+276 pp. Chicago, Ill. : 
Regnery. $3.50. 1951. 679. 

A case study of one area of Communist 
propaganda in U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





Tue Necro Prospiem. Leroy J. Mont. 
gomery. 37 pp. N.Y.: Island Prey 
50 cents. 1950. 620. 

An essay on the factors involved in th 
racial situation in the U.S. 

Tue Evo.ution oF Latin AMERICAY 
GOVERNMENT. Asher N. Christenaail 
xvi+747 pp. Map. : Hoh. 
$4.50. 1951. 627. 

A book of readings with table of pertinen} 
data on the Latin American countries. 

PARTNERS IN THE FREE WorRLD. Robert K. 
Turner, editor, x+103 Boston, 
ae, : World Peace Foundation. 1951, 

22, 

A summary report on the Canadian 
American conference on foreign relations, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., May 31—June 5, 1951. 

THE PATTERN OF RESPONSIBILITY. Edited 
by McGeorge Bundy from the Record of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. xxi+ 
09 pp. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 

iffin. $4. 1952. 623. 

The policy of the American Secretary 
of State as revealed in his speeches and 
writings. 

Tue Point Four Procram. Edited by 
Walter M. Daniels. 207 pp. N.Y.: 
H. W. Wilson. $1.75. 1951. 624. 

A popular introduction to the ‘ Point IV’ 
programme of the U.S. Government. 

Tue UNirep STATES AND THE Far East, 
1945-1951. Harold M. Vinacke. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc. vi+ 


144 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. $3. 1952. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1952. 625. 


Originally prepared for the 11th inter- 
national conference of the I.P.R. held at 
Lucknow, India, Oct. 1950, this study has 
been slightly enlarged and revised to So 
the subject matter up to date. 

UNIVERSITIES AND Wor_p 
Howard E. Wilson. 88 pp. N.Y.: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. $2.75. 1951. 626. 

A survey analyzing the réle of universities 
in world affairs and outlining possibilities by 
which they may influence internati 
relations constructively. 

+Dr BIBEL UND DIE SOZIALE FRAGE 
H. J. lwand. Junge Kirche (Oldenburg), 
1952 (Feb.), 65-75; (Mar.), 113-23. 
627. 

+TripaL Society AND LasBour LEGISLA- 
TION. Pierre Charles, s.j. i 
Review (Geneva), 1952 (Apr. 


425-41. 628. 
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¢THe INNocENT NATION IN AN INNOCENT 
Wor.p. Reinhold Niebuhr. Religion in 
Life(N.Y.), 1952(Spring), 207-21. 628a. 

¢Homes AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN 
RELATION TO Democracy. Hanako 
Muraoka, interviewed by Grace K. Kerr. 
JCQ, 1952 (Winter), 30-3. 629. 

¢THe CHRISTIAN WITNESS TO THE WORLD 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 








International Missionary Council.—Accounts of the meeting of the 
IMC held at Willingen, Germany, July 5th to 17th, will have figured widely 
n the daily and weekly Press many weeks before these Notes appear. To 
look at the meeting two months after it ended is to see it in the longer per- 
pective of the and situations to which the delegates have now gone 
home, strengthened, it must surely be, by an enhanced knowledge of the 

ality of world Christian fellowship. For many, the realization that their 
particular aetgens and responsibilities were shared, more fully and identically 
than they thought, by Christian workers on the other side of the world, 
or even in a neighbouring country, formed an outstanding experience from 
participation in the meeting. 
Inexpressibly rewarding was the contact with the Christian life of Germany 
as personified in the village church and community at Willingen itself, in the 
several ‘ missionary festivals ’ of the region in which the delegates shared on 
the second Sunday of the meeting and in the reception of the delegates by 
the Faculty of Theology of Marburg University. 

For those who attended both gatherings, it was impossible not to 
compare the world conditions of 1952 with those in which the meeting at 
Whitby, Canada, took place in 1947. To do so was to remember constantly 
the Christians of China, whose absence from Willingen was felt at every turn. 
China and Korea eonstituted two of the three areas in which the afflictions 
of the Church were most frequently recalled at Willingen. The third was 
Colombia, South America, from where nsible and documented reports 
were brought of the violence to life va property to which Evangelical 

istians were already known to be subjected, at the instigation of local 
Roman Catholic leadership. 

There was in general a profoundly urgent sense of the need to build in 
every ible way on the oqnerventins for prayer and counselling with 
fellow-Christians returning, at longer or shorter range, to uncertain and diffi- 
cult conditions. 

From the series of reports and statements which the delegates adopted, 
we print here two of particular moment and challenge, both of them arising 
. = the deliberations of group 1, on ‘the missionary obligation of the 

urch ’. 
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Tue Missionary CaLLING oF THE CHURCH 


1. The Missionary Situation and the Rule of God. 


We meet here at Willingen as a fellowship of those who are committe 
to the as out of Christ’s commission to preach the Gospel to even 
creature. Like the great missionary gatherings which have gone before, 
face a world largely ignorant of the Gospel. But, unlike them, we faces 
world in which other faiths of revolutionary ee confront us in the full tide 
of victory, faiths which have won swift and sweeping triumphs, and whid 
present to the Christian missionary movement a challenge more searchin 
than any it has faced since the rise of Islam. Amid the world-shaking even 
of our time, when men’s hearts are failing them for fear of the things coming 
on the earth, what does the Spirit say to the churches about their missionary 
task ? 

The answer given to us is this: ‘ Lift up your heads, because your rm 
demption draweth nigh.’ Our word in this dark hour is not one of retreat 
but one of advance. We have to confess with penitence our share of res 
sibility for the terrible events of our time. Yet we preach not o 
but Christ crucified—to human seeming a message of defeat, but to those who 
know its secret, the very power of God. We who take our stand here can 
never be cast down by any disaster, for we know that God rules the revolv- 
tionary forces of history and works out His p by the hidden power 
of the Cross. The Cross does not answer the Soars questions, because they 
are not the real questions. It confronts the world with the real questions, 
which are God’s questions—casting down all that exalts itself in defiance 
of Him, bringing-to nothing the idolatries by which men are deceived, and 

ising up those who are sunk in disillusionment and despair. Inside the 
Church and out, men are asking: ‘ What is happening to us in our time!’ 
We answer with this word of the Cross, and demand of all men everywhere 
that they should put their whole trust in Him who was cast out and crucified 
by men, but was raised by God to the right hand of His power. His rule is 
hidden but sure, and His word to us is this: ‘ These good tidings of the 
Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony to all the nations 
and then shall the end come.’ The battle is set between His hidden Kingdom 
and those evil spiritual forces which lure men on towards false hopes, or bind 
them down to apathy, indifference and despair. There is no room for neutrality 
in this conflict. Every man must choose this day whom he will serve. 


2. The Missionary Obligation of the Church. 

The missionary movement of which we are a part has its source in the Triune 
God Himself. Out of the depths of His love for us, the Father has sent forth 
His own beloved Son to reconcile all things to Himself, that we and all men 
might, through the Spirit, be made one in Him with the Father in that perfect 
love which is the very nature of God. In the following affirmations we seek 
to set forth the nature of the duty and authority which are given to the Church 
to be His witness to all men everywhere : 


(t.) God has created all things and all men that in them the glory of His love 
ight be reflected ; nothing therefore is excluded from the reach of His 
eeming love. 
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(ié.) All men are involved in a common alienation from God, from which 
none can escape by his own efforts. 

(ist.) God has sent forth one Saviour, one Shepherd to seek and save all the lost, 
one Redeemer who by His death, resurrection and ascension has broken 
down the barrier between man and God, accomplished a full and perfect 
atonement, and created in Himself one new humanity, the Body of which 
Christ is the exalted and regnant Head. 

(iv.) On the foundation of this accomplished work God has sent forth His 
Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus, to gather us together in one Body in Him, to 
guide us into all the truth, to enable us to worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, to empower us for the continuance of His mission as His 
witnesses and ambassadors, the first fruits and earnest of its completion. 

(v.) By the Spirit we are enabled both to press forward as ambassadors of 
Christ beseeching all men to be reconciled to God, and also to wait with 
sure confidence for the final victory of His love, of which He has given 
us most sure promises. 

We who have been chosen in Christ, reconciled to God through Him, 
made members of His Body, sharers in His Spirit, and heirs through hope 
of His Kingdom, are by these very facts committed to full participation in 
His redeeming mission. There is no participation in Christ without partici- 
pation in His mission to the world. That by which the Church receives its 
existence is that by which it is also given its world-mission. ‘ As the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.’ 


3. The Total Missionary Task. 


God sends forth the Church to carry out His work to the ends of the earth, 
to all nations, and to the end of time. 


(i.) The Church is sent to every inhabited area of the world. No place is too 
far or too near. Every group of Christians is sent as God’s ambassadors 
to the people in its immediate neighbourhood. But its responsibility 
is not limited to its neighbourhood. Because Christ is King of Kin and 
Saviour of the world, each group of Christians is also responsible for the 

lamation of His kingship to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

(#.) The Church is sent to every social, political and religious community of 
mankind, both to those near at hand and to those far off. It is sent to 
those who deny or rebel against the reign of Christ ; and no weakness, 
persecution or opposition may be allowed to limit this mission. Such are 
the conditions which the Church must expect for its warfare. Faithful- 
ness to Christ will require the Church to come to grips with the social, 
political, economic oan cultural life of the people to whom it is sent. 

(i#.) The Church is sent to proclaim Christ’s reign in every moment and eve 
situation. This means that the mission of the Church forbids it to dri 
or to flee before the events of our time. At one and the same moment 
opportunities for advancing the mission of the Church lie alongside the 
catastrophic destruction of that mission. Because the Church is sent forth 
to do its work until the completion of time, and because Christ is the only 
One sent forth to judge and redeem the life of men, the Church is bidden 
in its mission to seek out the moments of opportunity and to interpret the 
catastrophes as the judgments of God which are the other side of His mercy. 
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The Church is thus compelled by the terms of its charter not merely to 
build u Sse Bio “hime 1s Ue call ao taxed dies to on Cette tn cael 
the rt 4 to all nations, and to the completion of time. The mission of the 
Church will always transcend boundaries, but these can no longer be identified 
with national frontiers, and certainly not with any su en line between 
the ‘ Christian West’ and the ‘ non-Christian East ’. iy € mission involves 
both geographical extension and also intensive penetration of all spheres 
of life. 

The call to missionary service may come to any believer in any church 
anywhere in the world. tt and when that call comes he is bound to leave land 
and kindred, and go out to do that missionary Sg The Church is like an arm 
living in tents. calls His people to strike their tents and go fonwsal 
And Christ’s promise holds that He will be with them even to the end of the 
world. 


4. Solidarity with the world. 

The Church’s words and works, its whole life of mission, are to be a 
witness to what God has done, is doing, and will do in Christ. But this 
word ‘ witness’ cannot possibly mean that the Church stands over against 
the world, detached from it and ing it from a position of superior 


ighteousness or security. The Church is in the world, and as the Lord of the } ; 


urch identified Himself wholly with mankind, so must the Church also do, 
The nearer the Church draws to its Lord the nearer it draws to the world. 
Christians do not live in an enclave separated from the world. They are 
God’s people in the world. 

Therefore the Church is required to identify itself with the world, not only 
in its perplexity and distress, its guilt and its sorrow, but also in its real 
acts of love and justice—acts by which it often puts the churches to shame, 
The churches must confess that they have often passed by on the other 
side while the unbeliever, moved by compassion, did what the churches 
ought to have done. Wherever a church denies its solidarity with the world, 
or divorces its deeds from its words, it destroys the possibility of communi- 
cating the Gospel and presents to the world an offence which is not the genuine 
offence of the One. ; 


5. Discerning the Signs of the Times. 

Our Lord bade His ype discern the signs of the times. To human 
sight this may be a time of darkness and confusion. But eyes opened by the 
Crucified will discern in it sure signs of God’s sovereign rule. We beat 
witness to the mighty works of His Spirit among us in many parts of the 
Church since we met together at Whitby. We helieve that the soverei 
rule of Him who is Saviour and Judge of all men is no less to be discerned 
eyes of faith in the great events of our day, in the vast enlargements of human 
knowledge and power which this age is witnessing, in the mighty political 
and social movements of our time, and in countless personal experiences of 
which the inner history cannot be revealed until the Last Day. Above all 
we are encouraged by our Lord Himself to discern at such a time as this 
His summons to us to go forward. 

When all things are shaken, when familiar landmarks are blotted out, 
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when war and tumult engulf us, when all human pride and pretention are 
humbled, we proclaim anew the hidden reign of our crucified and ascended 
Lord. We summon all Christians to come forth from the securities which are 
no more secure and from boundaries of accepted duty too narrow for the 
Lord of all the earth, and to go forth with fresh assurance to the task of bringing 
all things into captivity to Him, and of preparing the whole earth for the day 
of His Coming. 





Tae CaLtina or THE CauUROH TO Mission anp Unity 


The calling of the Church to mission and unity issues from the nature 
of God Himself, made known to us in the whole biblical revelation of the 
work and P of God in Christ. God has made of one blood all nations 
of men. m Christ we see God’s redemptive action ; in Christ, God is still 
at work reconciling all things to Himself in one restored humanity. Christ 
called His apostles that they might be one with Him and with one another, 
and that He might send them forth, to share with Him His mission for the 
redemption of the world. The calling of the Church is to be one family in 
Him and to make known to the whole world, in word and deed, His Gospel 
of the Kingdom. Christ prayed for His disciples that they might be one 
in Him, as He and the Father are one, that the world might believe that the 
Father had sent Him. 

The love of God in Christ calls for the threefold response of worship, 
unity and mission. These three aspects of the Church’s response are inter- 
dependent ; they become corrupted when isolated from each other. Division 
in the Church distorts its witness, frustrates its mission, and contradicts its 
own nature. If the Church is to demonstrate the Gospel in its life as well 
as in its preaching, it must manifest to the world the power of God to break 
down all barriers and to establish the Church’s unity in Christ. Christ is 
not divided. 

It is true that there are differences among us due to the various gifts and 
workings of the Holy Spirit within the one fellowship. But there are also 
differences among us which disrupt the Body of Christ, and separate us from 
oy another. They spring from trusting in something other than the Cross 


We believe that through the oecumenical movement God is drawing 
His le together in order that He may enable us to discern yet more 
dearly the contradictions in our message and the barriers to unity which are 
also hindrances to effective witness in a divided world. We can no longer be 
content to accept our divisions as normal. We believe that in the oecumenical 
movement has provided a way of co-operation in witness and service, 
and also a means for the removal of much that mars such witness and service. 

We therefore recommend that National Christian Councils should consider 
afresh their responsibility in relation to the cause of Christian unity within 

ir own areas. It is not the purpose of the oecumenical movement to set 
up an ecclesiastical superstructure, and action in matters of faith and order 
must remain the responsibility of the churches. Nevertheless, within the 
00-operative activity of such bodies as Christian Councils the disunity of 
the churches continues to hinder the fulfilment of the Church’s mission. 
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We further recommend that the member Councils of the IMC should 
consider fresh ways of relating their experience and concern for unity t 
the deliberations and actions of the churches within their membership, and 
to the Commission on Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches, 
We further believe that God is calling us to seek every opportunity of 
fellowship with those Christians who are not members of the International 


Missio Council and its constituent bodies. It is our earnest prayer that 
God will ring us together in mutual love and understanding and that we 
oes. serve as fellow-labourers in making Christ known as the Saviour of the 
world. 





Japan.—Japan has been visited in recent months by a number of Christian 
leaders. Dr Howarp Jounson, of the School of Religion of the University 
of the South, lectured in several of the theological seminaries in recent 
months, dealing pone with the thought of Kierkegaard. Several 
board secretaries have recently spent time in Japan, including Dr Joun 0. 
Sarr, Presbyterian U.S.A.; Dr Gerarp H. Geruarpt, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church; and Dr T. T. Brumpavuen, Methodist. Mr J. Ean 
Fow er of the Protestant Episcopal Church has gone to Japan for six months 
in connection with the work of that mission. Dr Luman J. SHarer, i 
General Secretary of the Japan NOC, has been recalled by his Board (Reformed 
Church in America) for consultation. It is uncertain whether he will return 
to the field or not. Dr Paut MOLLER of the Japan Committee of the German 
Missionary Conference arrived in Japan on May 10th and conferred with 
the NCC regarding the development of the Deaconness movement through 
various centres in Japan. Dr Francis B. Sayre, former U.S. Governor 
General of the Philippines and a member of the United States Mission to 
the United Nations, resigned as Under Secretary of State and has been 
appointed as the personal representative in Japan of the presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishop Henry K. SHERRILL. - 

The Institute of Language and Culture, which will continue the le 
instruction of new missionaries, recently broke ground for a new wuilding, 
funds for which were contributed by a number of the American mission 
boards with work in Japan. j 

At its General Assembly on March 28th the National Christian Council 
decided to initiate a movement in commemoration of the centenary of the 
opening of non-Roman Catholic mission work in Japan, which falls in 1959. 
An invitation is being extended to the World Council of Christian Education 
to meet in Japan that year, if possible. 


Korea.—During the five months December through April the Com- 
mittee on Mass Communication of the National Christian Council sponsored 
191 showings of Christian moving pictures, which were seen by an average 
of a thousand persons a day. In addition, there were programmes in prisons, 
in Republic of Korea army units and training-camps, refugee centres, 
orphanages and public schools. There were also 53 church-sponsored pro 

es aimed at reaching unbelievers, at which the average attendance 
was around 1,600 persons. There are tren%ndous opportunities for this 
medium in Korea at this time. 
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The Korean illustrated Gospel of St Luke has just been published, 
in the new spelling and with the approval of the Hankul Society of Korea. 
Although the Korean Bible Society has not yet issued the whole Bible 
in 1, or even the New Testament, it has to date issued over 
600,000 copies of the four Gospels and Acts in tentative editions and the 
Korean Bible Society is now printing in Pusan a further edition of the 


— in Hankul. 

ible Clubs have been ee in 25 churches in Seoul, as part of a 
national programme. The leader is usually a pastor’s widow or an unemployed 
church leader. The programme is three hours every morning, six days a 
week, Grammar school subjects are taught also. 


China.—Since our last report there has been a trickle of non-Roman 
Catholic missionaries out of China, including several who had been held 
under house arrest. Some 12 or 15 Americans, and a few of other nationalities, 
have been permitted to leave or have been deported in recent months, in 
some cases after rather difficult experiences. 

The National Committee for Christian Religious Education in China, which 
had functioned in close association with the National Christian Council in 
the field of religious education, was given official permission to disband early 
this year. Ten Feng (The Christian Weekly) in carrying this report stated 
that the NCCRE had been in the past an agency of American imperialism 


and cultural ion, which had exerted a strong, poisonous influence on 
churches, schools, youth and children, aad that after liberation there was 
no further need for such an agency. 


There is a decreasing amount of information about the Christian Church as 
well as of other developments, because of the Government's ban on periodicals 
and news reports coming out of China. The church magazines are included 
in this ban. The Christian Farmer, for example, has sent the following 
information to subscribers in Hong-kong: ‘The Farmer is a publication 
prepared for the interior of China. It is not convenient to send it to Hong-kong 
or similar communities . . . In the future when postal conditions permit 
the sending out of periodicals, we shall continue your subscription.’ 
These church periodicals in recent months have been devoted largely to 
seg issues, particularly the charge of germ warfare levelled against the 

nited States. Other prominent features are the accusations of and 
confessions by Christian leaders. The anti-corruption campaign, now officially 
—— to an end, has had serious effects in former Christian colleges, 
middle schools, hospitals. It is assumed that all who had administrative 
nsibility under the former régime have been guilty of corrupt practices 
and public confession is required. In some cases where confession is made 
it is accepted, though students, workmen and other staff members may refuse 
to accept the confession as not sufficiently frank and demand further revela- 
tions, Sudae the period of waiting or pressure such individuals are usually 
under the guard of students or others armed with rifles, and are subjected 
to various and intense pressures to make further confession. 


Indonesia.—Dr Winsurn T. THomas, Field Representative in Indonesia 
of the Southeast Asia Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, 





NCCCUSA, and the Rev. Hue Bovsman, Associate Executive Secre 
of the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches, visited East Indon 
in May to study the possibilities of missionary work there. Among othe 
laces, they visited the Celebes, Ambon, where there is a large Protestant 
urch, one of the four autonomous Synods of the Protestant Church i 
Indonesia, the Synod of the South Moluccas and the Synod of Minahass, 
They were invited to speak in a number of local churches, with excellent 
attendance, and the heads of the two synods accompanied them on their 
visits. The Synod of Minahassa supports one of their own number, the 
Rev. W. J. Rumambi, who is the General Secretary of the National Cound 
of Churches in Indonesia, with headquarters in Djakarta, the capital ¢ 
Indonesia. The Minahassa Synod has an area of some 4,000 square miles 
The 400 churches of the Synod have a membership of more than 300,000 out 
of a total population of 480,000. 


Burma.—Mr Rvussett E. Brown, Secretary of the Burma Christian 
Council Literacy Committee, reports that several new primers are approaching 
publication in Burma. The Po Karen Primer will be introduced to the villages 
in October by students from the Karen Seminary. The Sgaw Karen Prima 
is about to be printed and it will reach thousands of needy people in the rich 
Delta area which is also troubled by insurgents. It has seeallhy beat reported 


that the Sgaw Karens had twelve villages burned during the past year. Yet 
in spite of that they carried on a Baptist Association with a budget of over 
a hundred thousand rupees and listed a fine number of baptisms. Literacy is 
a great need among these people. Requests are coming for primers also from 
Thailand, whither many of these Karens have migrated. A reprinting o 


the Kachin Primer has also been requested. The printing of the Aka Promer}'™™ 
is ready to begin. Work is going on toward the translation of the thirdj' 
Burmese reader which follows U Sein the Wise Man. 


The Philippine Islands.—The Rev. Cornetio M. Ferrer, Director 
of the Department of the Rural Church, Philippine Federation of Christian}? 
Churches, in reporting on ‘Grass Roots Extension Service’, related the 
experience of Dean Burt A. Sitocum, Director of Rural work of the Baptist 
Mission field in four provinces in the Philippines. In approaching this work 
Dean Slocum thought of starting the rural programme from the top level 
organizing provincial, district and local church committees to carry the work | ™4Dag 
to the people. This method did not prove satisfactory and after a year Dean| 8s, 
Slocum changed his strategy in the approach of his task from the top level with e 
to the base, carrying his rural work direct to the people. This change brought Christi 
rewarding results. To-day there are 623 farmers in the farm study classes, of Th 
606 boys and girls in 4-W Club work, and the demand for direct extension Ha 
service in near and distant places is so great that it is impossible to meet it halle 
with the small force of the College of Agriculture and the field-men of the ; " 
Bureau of Plant Industry. With the establishment of the College of Agr} ar« 
culture at Central Philippine College to train farmers and agricultural leaders, 
the modern techniques in scientific agriculture will eventually get under 
way. The College of Agriculture has an enrolment of 58 students and some th 
41 theological students who are taking selected agricultural courses to} "° 48 
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supplement their training in the seminary. The college took over in Ma: 
— the 24-hectare college ion the tenants. = : : 

An amen | rural church development is taking place in the heart of 
the Province of Cavite in the little rural town of Bailen, where 99 per cent 
of the population derive their income from agriculture. Land-ownership is 
widespread. The chief agricultural products are coconuts and bananas. 
Over a hill in the heart of the town of Bailen a P100,000.00 rural church 
building is under construction. The funds were raised locally with a little 
subsidy from the Restoration Fund of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. 

iring service of this church is the celebration of the annual rural life 
(usually in April). This year the Church members brought to the 
mile} *tar, in addition to the customary agricultural products, a thanksgiving 
offering of P800.00 which will be applied to the church building fund. The 
secret of this effective rural church ; a tone at Bailen is the integration 
of work and worship into the total life of the church. 

The North Luzon Family Life Conference held in Guimba, Nueva Ecija, 
the Philippines, March 4th-9th, the second in a series of such area conferences, 
took as its theme, ‘ Building Christian Homes To-day’. Churches of all 
denominations, schools and hospitals in the fifteen provinces from Bulacan 
to the northern coast of Luzon were invited to send leaders and workers. 
Leaders from eight provinces and Manila attended the conference, the largest 
number coming from Solano, Nueva Vizcaya. 


North America.—The twenty-second annual conference on medical 
missions was held in Chicago, June 12th-15th, immediately after the annual 
convention of the American Medical Association. It was attended by 58 
furloughing missionary doctors and nurses, nationals, board medical secre- 


taries and others, who were guests of the McCormick Theological Seminary 
in the beautiful modern Alumni Hall of the institution. Eighteen mission 
societies were represented. Besides the six nationals present, there was a 
Director ia of fourteen young Korean doctors, graduates of Severance Union 


Christian cal College, Seoul, who gathered for a three-day reunion and participated 
lated the} the fellowship of the conference. The programme included sessions on a 
1e Baptist] World-wide view of medical missions with reports from various areas, the 
this work} 4¢velopment of Christian medical and nursing leadership with emphasis 
> level by % Pro essional education and spiritual nurture ; also symposia on the modern 
the work) ™anagement of tuberculosis, recent advances in the therapy of tropical dis- 
year Dean| °8¢8, hospital administration, population control and clinical counselling, 
top level with emphasis on the psychological training of hospital chaplains and other 
,e brought Christian workers. sch ad 
iy classes, The annual conference for outgoing missionaries was held on the campus 
extension of Hartford Seminary Foundation, June 9th-14th, with 120 missionaries 
to meet it — representing 11 boards. There were four periods on the Communist 
en of the enge to Christianity, a daily period on linguistics, and the group divided 

e of Agr for area and functional studies. 3 
al leaders,| Dr Ina W. Moomaw left New York on June 5th for an extended visit 
cet undet to India, with shorter visits planned for Pakistan, Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. 
He will confer with missionaries and national leaders on rural work and with 
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Organization of the United Nations and of the U.S. Technical Co-operatiq 
Administration, with reference to their programme for agricultural api 
rural improvement. On his way to India, he spent two weeks in Italy 
duri Thich time he represented the Observer of the Commission of ’ 
Churches on International Affairs to the Food and Agricultural Organization§ deat 
at the meeting of the Council of FAO, June 9th-14th, 1952. He will retun§ Fore 
to New York in November. Indi 
By action of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Cound 
of Churches, the Division’s Committee on Technical Co-operation has bee { 
combined with its Rural Missions Co-operating Committee. Dr Roperr?g atta 
Henry is now the Secretary for Technical Assistance of the Rural Mission§ bout 
Co-operating Committee and of Agricultural Missions, Inc. The merger too 1 
lace as of July Ist, 1952. Dr Henry’s address will be: Agricultural Mission co 
wy 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. who 
Dr Frank C. Lavupaca returned in July to India, where he will wong com 
through January 1953 in co-operation with the Community Project Admin-§ care 
stration of the Government of India and the U.S. Technical Co-operating Wor 
Administration. He will give training courses for literacy leaders and worken} Tesi¢ 
in all the major language areas of India, and will supervise the preparatiag plan 
of literature for the intensified adult literacy campaigns which will ensue. epi 
The Committee on Relief and Reconstruction Services (CORRS), th Miss 
Standing Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions with responsibility) The 
for relief and reconstruction in Asia, was re-integrated into the Department 7 










of Church World Service on July Ist, 1952, by action of the General Boarddf mun 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. This action instr 
recommended to the General Board by the Division of Foreign Missions agric 
by the Department of Church World Service as the best possible way to medj on t 
the continuing needs in Asia and to clarify relationships in the United State metl 

Voluntary agencies operating under the Supplementary Agreemen the | 
between the United States and India, pursuant to the India Emergen C 
Food Aid Act of 1951, have reported to the Advisory Committee on Voluntary West 
Aid of the Department of State shipments of relief supplies totalling 4,962,01 educ 
pounds valued at $765,365.34 during the period between the signing of th ® 8p 
Agreement, July 9th, 1951, and June 30th, 1952, the date of its expiration. | “me. 

The cost of the ocean freight transport was borne by the United State Avor 
while the Indian Government, for its pert, accorded duty-free entry to thy from 
supplies and transported them from the port of a to the points of dis} and 1 
tribation. The Agreement covered shipments not only for specialized relief thro 
agencies, but also mission institutions engaged in relief and rehabilitatio} | T 
work for the welfare of India, irrespective of race, caste, or creed. while 


Of the six participating agencies which are registered with the Advisor] _ 1 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid and approved by the Indian Gove} ™ U 
ment, Church World Service shipped 3,308,213 pounds or 66 per cent di Co-o] 
the total valued at $469,504.23 (or 61 per cent). Largest shipments include] _ A 
1,452,847 pounds of wheat valued at $60,585.76; other food, 1,143,938 Ywc 
pounds valued at $87,551.44, in addition to 313,732 pounds of powdered 108 I 
milk valued at $39,867.02 and 104,438 pounds of multi-purpose food valu 
at $20,694.19. Other commodities included: medical supplies, 6,879 pound 
valued at $17,027.90; hospital equipment and supplies, 208,587 pound The ( 








xl 
ypera 
a — valued at $206,869.81; agricultural equipment, 2,847 pounds valued at 
in Ital $377.05 ; administrative supplies, 74,945 pounds valued at $36,531.06. 
n of We record, with thanksgiving for his long life of missionary service, the 
nization§ death of Jonn Bares McLaurin, General Secretary of the Canadian Baptist 
ill retun ng Mission Board since 1939, after thirty years’ work for that Board in 
India. 
1 Counel 
has bee Great Britain.—Community Development through self-help is no easy 
OBERT Tf attainment, but with trained leadership, voluntary or professional—a neigh- 
Mission! bourhood quickly responds to a positive and well-developed plan. 
reer took There are many women visitors to Britain from overseas who have 
issiom accompanied their husbands or who have taken a professional training and 
who wish for a a course that will enable them to give a lead in rural 
will wor} community development or who are seeking classes in homecraft and child 
t Admin-f care. To meet this need as related to a tropical environment the Yo 
operation Women’s Christian Association of Great Britain has planned an eleven-w 
d worken{ residential course at its training-college, Birmingham. The course has been 
reparation _ and launched in consultation with the Colonial Office, the Colonial 
| ensue. partment of the University of London Institute of Education, the different 
RRS), th Missionary Societies, and the National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 
ponsibilit The first term is to start on January 13th, 1953. 
epartment The course concentrates mainly on the principles and practice of com- 
1 Boardof munity education as directed towards ten nD and includes elementary 
sction instruction in health and hygiene, child care, cookery and nutrition, simple 
ssions ani} agriculture, co-operatives, and some handwork. There are also to be classes 
ay to medy OD the technique of community education through the campaign-project 
ted States method, visual aids, drama and literature. All instruction will be given in 
Agreement the English language. 
Emergence Of the two resident tutors for the course, one has had experience in the 
Voluntarg West Indies and in West Africa in rural community welfare and informal 
z 4,962,01 education, while the other is fully qualified in domestic science and has taken 
aing of thd * special course in tropical nutrition at the London School of Tropical Medi- 
cpiration. | ‘ine. Food production and Co-operative principles will be taught at the 
ted States} Avoncroft Agricultural College, Bro: ve. There will be visiting instructors 
stry to t from the British Red Cross Society, the National Council of Social Services 
nts of dis} and the Horace Plunkett Foundation. Visits of observation will be arranged 
lized relic} through the Women’s Institutes and Rural Domestic Economy. 
nabilitatio The Fee for one term’s tuition and observation expenses will be £26, 
while full board-residence is provided at £4 per week, making a total of £70. 
e Advisory] _ In addition there will be a special optional three-weeks O ation Tour 
an Govern 2 Ulster or Scotland, visiting small-holder farms, Women’s Institutes, 
er cent of Co-operative groups, at a total cost, including travel and board, of £20. 
‘ts included} __All particulars and application forms may be obtained from the Principal, 
_ 1,143,988 YWCA College, Selly Oak, Birmingham 29, or from YWCA Headquarters, 
f powdered 108 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


879 pound | The International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews.— 
587 pouni The Committee’s annual meeting took place at Naestved, Sjellend, Denmark, 
at the invitation of the D Israelsmission, July 22nd to 24th. The 
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Rev. Brrezr Pernow, Director of the Svenska Israelsmission, and ch 
man of the committee, presided. The agenda revealed the committed 
deep concern with the situation confronting the Jews to-day and with 
yen a compelling challenge to evangelism which that situation entai 
It provided, among other points, for ussion of the committee’s oy 

raison d’étre, its significance and future work, for an examination of 
oan to be learned, by the Church and by the Mission to the Jews, fi 
conditions in Israel y and, not least, for a frank facing of present-d 
attitudes towards the Jews, with full recognition of the fact that ar 
semitism was by no means on the decrease. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs.—C.C. 
held its executive committee at Willingen, Germany, upon the conclusig 
of the IMC meetings, with Dr Kennets G. Gruss, C.M.G., in the chair. 

A stimulating discussion took place on the réle of Christian organizati 
in the realm of agriculture and food production; and the importance 
C.C.I.A.’s relationship with the ‘ F and Agriculture Organization ’ 
United Nations (at which it is represented by Mr Jonn Reisner, of A 
cultural Missions Inc., N.Y.) was fully appreciated. A statement was adopt 
on ‘ Christian concern in regard to food and agriculture ’, asserting, ame 
other points, that ‘the men and women who live on the land and who s 
a livelihood from it matter most in a Christian view of agriculture’, ap 

izing that ‘ignorance, superstition and technical backwardness 4 
contribute to a tremendous waste of their resources ’. ; 

The committee also discussed the U.N. Draft Covenant on human rig’ 
more especially in relation to the draft article which provides for ‘ freed 
to maintain or to change his religion or belief . . .’ (the words in [our] ital 
representing a further and encouraging development in international think 
on the subject). 


*Ocecumenical Profiles."—A series of biographical sketches of lead 
in the oecumenical movement, entitle. Oekumenische Profile, has tb 
published in Germany by Heimatdienst Verlag. These 16-page book 
which are illustrated with woodcut portraits by Kari Srraril, cor 
for the most two sketches each: John R. Mott, William Paton { 
Martin Schlunk); Charles H. Brent (Giinter Gloede) and Oliver S. To 
(Robert C. Mackie) ; William Temple (Jiirgen W. Winterhager) and Nathe 
Micklem (Hans Béhm) ; Nathan Séderblom, Eivind Berggrav (Ginter Gloed 
Patriarchs T: , Sergius and Alexius (Karl Rose); Samuel McCrea C 
(James A. Ryberg) and Eli Stanley Jones (Giinter Gloede); Manfp 
Bjérkquist (Olov Hartmann) and Reinold von Thadden (Hans Herm 
Walz) ; — Nygren (Vilmos Vajta) and D. Sylvester Michelfelder (FP 
Fraenkel). 
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Man’s 
Search for Health 
PHYLLIS L. GARLICK 


A timely book on a vital subject ; with its wealth of 
facts and suggestive interpretation of the evidence 
greatly extending the range of Miss Garlick’s earlier 
study, The Wholeness of Man. In tracing man’s age- 
long search for healing the author reminds us that 
“we are in fact confronted, at different levels of 
development, with the recurring question of the 
relation of medicine and religion.’’ The last of 
the book’s six parts is a study of modern trends 
towards a new synthesis. The spiritual healing 
movement ; the growth towards Christian unity ; 
the growing concern of the Church overseas for 
community health and ‘‘wholeness’’; these de- 
velopments, together with the increasing recognition 
to-day of the subtle relationship and interplay of 
mind and body to which psychology and psychoso- 
matic medicine bear witness, are among the en- 
couraging signs that we are moving towards a new 
synthesis which does justice to the wholeness of 
human personality. 


For publication in the autumn Price 15s. 
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SUPPLIES 
SHIPPING 
PACKING 
OUTFITS 
PASSAGES 


For over fifty years our service has met the needs 
of missionaries in every part of the world. The 
newly appointed missionary and the veteran 
alike appreciate the comprehensive facilities 
we have built up for their benefit. Whatever 
a require, we shall be pleased to assist you. 

end details of your requirements to us now, 
or write for catalogue. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 


57 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 
Telephone: Holborn 2546 Cables: Triple, London 














THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
Publishing Dept. of the London Missionary Society 


In this delightful Broadway Book the author ~ 
presents a vivid picture of rural India in a 
series of short sketches. S| 
In this setting she tells of hospital work at © 
Floor of Jiaganj in North India, andthroughherdeep # 
feeling and insight enables the reader to see — 
modern medical practice in the wider context — 
Heaven of the full Christian ministry. 
saa meres ene ae neers ; 
wering of the London Mission Hospital, 
Beryl Barber Jiaganj, North India. She has the training 
and skill of a doctor, the deep concern of a 
missionary to share Good News with others, 
and the pen of an artist. 3/6 


The story of a Chinese Church. Here 

Cunees Same Se i eo oe ee rr oad 

is the deep-roo t endure 

to Bitter Market through the winter storms which batter 

W. F. Rowlands ~ istian Church in China in er 

. . ys. 2 
a = _~ the passage ema yy my 4 
An Offeri an en the prayers ed by 

ng of — a themselves, — = fit- 

tingly into the pattern 0} ora- 

Worship from india %' Praise, Confession, Denenianiol 
(Edited) Intercession, Petition, Affirmation. 

British Weekly. 4/6 
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